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A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  is  a 
publicly  supported  institution  which,  in  law,  equity 
and  tradition,  makes  us  accountable  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  through  the  established  processes 
of  state  government.  This  public  accountability,  in 
turn,  places  irrefutable  and  legitimate  demands  upon 
the  University  which  profoundly  affect  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  purpose.  Among  these  is  the  critical 
demand  for  providing  an  educational  program  of  ex- 
cellence and  diversity  to  the  broadest  possible  cross 
section  of  the  people  in  this  state. 

At  its  most  fundamental  level,  and  perhaps  the 
level  most  salient  to  prospective  students,  the  Uni- 
versity represents  a  rich  combination  of  material  re- 
sources and  human  expertise,  of  increasingly  varied 
programs  and  diverse  people,  through  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  uniquely  at  liberty  to  test  himself,  to  shape 
and  extend  his  own  capacity  for  knowing  and  for 
caring. 

As  students,  your  participation  in  this  process,  your 
commitment  and  tenacity,  your  questioning  and  even 
your  impatience  are  not  only  welcomed,  they  are 
vital  to  the  University's  success  in  the  future. 


Randolph  W.  Bromery 


ChanceJJor 


^  Academic  Calendar 

Adopted  by  Faculty  Senate,  May  11,  1972 


1973 

Registration  Day  1,  Undergraduate 

Registration  Day  2,  Graduate 

Registration  Day  3,  Undergraduate 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins   (classes   not 

suspended] 
Counselling  period  ends 
Thursday    class    schedule    will    be 

lowed 
Thanksgiving   recess   begins    after 

class 
Classes  resume 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  examinations  begin 
Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester 

ends 


Tues. 

Sep. 

4 

Wed. 

Sep. 

5 

Thur. 

Sep. 

6 

Fri. 

Sep. 

7 

Mon. 

Oct. 

8 

Mon. 

Oct. 

22 

wed 

Wed. 

Oct. 

24 

not 

Mon. 

Nov. 

12 

Sat. 

Nov. 

17 

fol- 

Tues. 

Nov. 

20 

last 

Wed. 

Nov. 

21 

Mon. 

Nov. 

26 

Wed. 

Dec. 

12 

Thur. 

Dec. 

13 

Fri. 

Dec. 

14 

ster 

Sat. 

Dec. 

22 

1974 

Registration  Day  1,  Undergraduate  Mon. 

Registration  Day  2,  Graduate  Tues. 

Registration  Day  3,  Undergraduate  Wed. 

First  day  of  classes  Thur. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Thur. 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class  Sat. 

Classes  resume  Mon. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  Fri. 

Counselling  period  begins   (classes   not  Mon. 

suspended] 

Counselling  period  ends  Sat. 

Last  day  of  classes  Fri. 

Reading  Day  Sat. 

Final  examinations  begin  Mon. 

Holiday  Mon. 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semes-  Wed. 

ter  ends 

Commencement  Sat.         June     1 

Associated  Dates:  Rosh  Hashanah  Sept.  27-28;  Yom  Kippur 
Oct.  6;  Easter  April  14. 


Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

29 

Jan. 

30 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

21 

Mar 

23 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

22 

Apr.  27 
May  17 
May  18 
May  20 
May  27 
May  29 


General  Information 


P 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university 
of  the  Commonwealth,  founded  under  provisions  of 
the  1862  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1863,  the  institu- 
tion became  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1931,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947.  Rooted  in  the 
liberal  arts  tradition,  the  institution  has  grown  steadily 
from  the  four  teachers,  four  buildings,  and  handful 
of  students  at  its  opening  session  in  1867  to  the  pres- 
ent state  university  system  of  three  major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  Amherst 
campus  consists  of  approximately  1,200  acres  of  land 
and  150  buildings,  including  classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  as  well  as  residence  halls  and  other  units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's  university-level 
facilities,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
was  opened  in  September,  1965.  The  University's 
Medical  School  at  Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in  1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University  are  dedicated 
to  giving  all  qualified  students  full  opportunities  to 
develop  their  capabilities  for  service  in  a  growing 
society. 


8  Admissions 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  at  Am- 
herst may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office  in 
Amherst.  Applications  for  the  Boston  campus  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston.  See 
the  final  pages  of  this  Bulletin  for  addresses. 

When  to  File 

High  school  seniors  are  advised  to  file  their  applica- 
tions in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  Unless  the  appli- 
cant has  a  superior  record,  an  application  should  not 
be  submitted  until  the  first  set  of  marks  is  recorded 
in  the  fall. 

Deadline  Dates 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  no  later 
than: 

In-State— March  1 

Out-of-State — February  1 

Foreign — February  1. 

Tests  Required 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SATs]  may  be  taken 
on  any  of  the  scheduled  dates,  although  the  November 
testing  date  is  preferred.  The  March  and  May  dates 
are  too  late  for  seniors,  but  are  appropriate  for 
juniors  taking  the  tests  for  guidance  purposes. 

The  Amherst  campus  applicant  is  required  to  submit 
results  of  the  SATs  given  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Although  Achievement  tests  are 
not  required,  the  University  strongly  recommends  that 
each  applicant  submit  results  of  three  Achievement 
tests,  one  of  which  should  be  English  Composition. 
The  other  two  may  be  the  applicant's  choices. 

The  Boston  campus  applicant  must  submit  scores  of 
the  SATs  and  three  Achievement  tests  including 
English  Composition. 

Postgraduate  and  out-of-state  students  are  required 
to  submit  scores  of  the  SATs  and  three  Achievement 
tests  including  English  Composition.  Foreign  students 
must  submit  results  of  SATs  and  TOEFL  [Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language]. 

ALL  COLLEGE  BOARD  TEST  REPORTS  MUST  BE 
SENT  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  FROM  THE 
COLLEGE  BOARD  TESTING  CENTER.  The  applicant 
should  be  sure  to  request  that  the  scores  be  sent  to 
the  campus  to  which  application  has  been  made  and 
to  give  the  correct  College  Board  number  for  the 
campus  chosen.  No  action  can  be  taken  on  an  appli- 
cation until  official  scores  have  been  received  by  the 
University. 

Preparatory  Studies 

The  applicant's  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  the  capacity  of  the  student  to  handle  the 
quality  of  scholastic  work  which  the  University  has 
established  as  its  standard  of  achievement.  A  prere- 
quisite for  admission  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  A 
minimum  of  sixteen  units  should  be  offered,  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  following  recommendations: 

English  4 

College  Preparatory  Mathematics 3"* 

Foreign  Language  (two  years  of  one  language] 2 

U.S.  History  1 

Laboratory  Science 1 

*Preferably  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry. 


The  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be  offered 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  language, 
history  and  social  studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more 
than  four  units). 

The  student  planning  to  major  in  physical  sciences 
or  mathematics  should,  if  possible,  offer  two  years  of 
algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half 
year  of  trigonometry.  Preparation  in  analytic  or  solid 
geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and  introductory  calculus 
is  also  strongly  recommended. 

The  student  planning  to  pursue  an  engineering 
curriculum  should  offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one 
year  of  plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  each  of 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemistry  and  physics 
are  also  advised.  Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathe- 
matics requirements  should  plan  to  make  it  up  during 
the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  should  expect  to  take 
five  years  to  complete  the  college  course. 

Several  of  the  University's  schools  and  colleges  do 
stipulate  intermediate  language  proficiency  as  a  grad- 
uation requirement.  The  student  planning  to  major  in 
such  areas  will  find  at  least  three  years  of  secondary 
school  language  preparation  advantageous. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  secondary  prepara- 
tion is  not  within  the  framework  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations may  be  considered  for  admission. 
Suitability  for  admission  will  be  based  on  other 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  achievements  and  readiness 
for  the  University  curriculum. 

Nonresident  Candidates 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  limited  to  a  5 
percent  nonresident  quota  with  thousands  applying  for 
the  few  vacancies  available,  making  admission  highly 
competitive  for  nonresidents  of  Massachusetts.  See 
"Residence  Status,"  p.  10. 

Transfers 

Any  student  who  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  a 
college  is  considered  a  transfer  and  must  file  a  transfer 
application  form.  The  University  considers  for  transfer 
only  those  applicants  who  have  completed  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  work  at  another  institution. 

Priority  is  given  to  transfer  candidates  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  complete  a  two-year  transfer  program 
at  any  of  the  Commonwealth's  state  or  city  supported 
community  and  junior  colleges.  Remaining  transfer 
vacancies  are  filled  on  a  competitive  basis  by  candi- 
dates seeking  transfer  from  other  institutions.  Transfer 
vacancy  for  the  out-of-state  resident  is  extremely 
limited. 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  credits  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  the  University  in  order  to  receive  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

Applications  must  be  received  and  complete  prior 
to  April  1  for  fall  semester  consideration,  and  prior 
to  November  1  for  spring  semester  consideration.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  all 
transcripts,  including  the  most  current,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  admissions  office  before  the  stated 
deadline  dates.  Decisions  are  made  late  in  the  semester 
prior  to  proposed  entrance. 

Campus  Visitations 

Amherst;  The  University  recognizes  the  importance  of 
a  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  colleges  the  appli- 
cant may  be  considering,  and  hopes  that  all  applicants 
will  find  it  possible  to  visit  the  campus  for  their 
own  information  and  satisfaction.  An  interview, 


10  however,  is  not  part  of  the  admission  procedure.  It  is 
physically  impossible  for  the  admissions  staff  to 
interview  all  applicants;  therefore,  a  personal  confer- 
ence will  be  scheduled  only  if  the  candidate  or  the 
candidate's  guidance  counselor  has  a  question  which 
cannot  be  readily  resolved  by  correspondence. 

Group  information  sessions  are  conducted  on  certain 
scheduled  weekdays  only.  Candidates  who  wish  to 
come  to  a  group  session  should  contact  the  admissions 
office  and  request  the  scheduled  group  session  dates. 
The  admissions  office  is  not  open  on  Saturdays. 

Guided  tours  by  student  guides  are  available 
throughout  the  year.  Tour  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  University  Guide  Service  at  the  Campus 
Center. 

Notification  of  Decisions 

In  most  cases  the  applicant  will  be  notified  by  mid- 
April  of  the  action  taken  on  his  application.  The 
applicant  who  presents  a  strong  academic  record, 
enthusiastic  school  recommendations,  and  satisfactory 
College  Board  scores  will  receive  earlier  notification. 
This  early  notification  should  reassure  the  well 
qualified  applicant  regarding  college  entrance  and 
enable  the  student  who  has  selected  the  University 
to  settle  his  plans.  An  applicant  accepted  at  an  early 
date,  however,  is  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final 
decision  in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the 
Candidate's  Reply  Date.  In  this  way  the  burden  of 
multiple  applications  on  high  school  guidance  counselors 
and  college  admissions  officers  may  be  lessened. 

Veterans'  Applications 

A  veteran  must  submit  a  regular  freshman  or  transfer 
application,  whichever  is  appropriate,  and  submit 
results  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  taken  within 
the  past  two  years. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

All  University  matters  involving  veterans'  affairs  should 
clear  through  the  veterans'  coordinator  in  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office. 

An  eligible  dependent  of  a  veteran  who  is  entering 
the  University  for  the  first  time  should  present  a 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  at  registration.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
office.  Board,  room,  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance 
whether  the  student  is  enrolled  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
or  not. 

A  veteran's  dependent  who  is  transferring  to  the 
University  from  another  institution  or  who  has  done 
summer  work  at  another  institution  should  present  a 
supplemental  Certificate  of  Eligibility  at  registration. 
This  may  be  obtained  through  the  veterans'  office  at 
the  institution  last  attended. 

Physical  Exam 

Physical  examination  by  his  or  her  personal  physician 
is  required  of  each  entering  freshman,  re-entering 
student,  and  student  participating  in  athletics.  Physical 
report  forms  for  this  examination  will  be  mailed  to 
each  student  with  the  bill  for  the  first  semester  and 
must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  University 
Health  Services  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
semester.  Evidence  of  a  successful  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion and  active  tetanus  immunization  is  required. 

Residence  Status 

As  a  state  institution  the  University  offers  a  low  rate 
of  tuition  to  every  student  entering  from  the  Common- 


wealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  11 

residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  that  his  domicile  is  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  be 
considered  eligible  to  register  in  the  University  as  a 
resident  student.  This  means  that  he  must  have 
established  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  maintain  it  as 
such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the 
parents  unless  such  minor  has  been  emancipated.  In 
case  of  emancipation  the  student,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  these  regulations  respecting  residence, 
shall  present  satisfactory  proof  of  emancipation.  A 
minor  under  guardianship  shall  be  required  to  present, 
in  addition  to  the  certification  of  the  domicile  of  the 
guardian,  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  the 
appointment  of  the  guardian.  No  student  shall  be 
considered  to  have  gained  residence  by  reason  of  his 
attendance  in  the  University,  nor  shall  a  student  lose 
residential  preference  during  his  continuous  attendance 
at  the  University.  The  residence  of  a  wife  shall  follow 
that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification 
as  to  residence  status  must  be  submitted  by  each 
student.  Misrepresentation  of  facts  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  of  out-of-state  tuition  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion 
from  the  University.  Discretion  to  adjust  individual 
cases  within  the  spirit  of  these  rules  is  lodged  with 
the  Chancellors  of  the  University. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Every  student  entering  as  a  freshman  must  attend  a 
two-and-one-half-day  orientation  program  at  a  specified 
time  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  The 
program  consists  of  academic  placement  testing, 
counseling,  and  preregistration  for  courses  to  be  taken 
during  the  coming  semester  and  orientation  to  social 
and  academic  opportunities  available  to  undergraduates. 
Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  who  will 
help  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  planning  of  a 
class  schedule.  On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these 
periods,  a  special  program  is  held  for  parents  so  that 
they  may  learn  more  about  the  University. 

Each  freshman  attending  the  summer  orientation 
program  on  the  Amherst  campus  will  pay  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $30  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals, 
housing,  testing,  and  counseling.  Every  incoming 
transfer  student  must  attend  a  summer  preregistration 
program  on  the  Amherst  campus.  A  $15  nonrefundable 
fee  is  required  of  each  transfer  to  cover  the  costs  of 
preregistration,  counseling,  and  lodging. 


^2  Grading 


Enrollment  in  and  graduation  from  the  University 
involve  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  The 
quantity  of  work  is  measured  by  the  credits  obtained 
by  successful  completion  of  courses.  The  quality  of 
work  is  measured  by  grades. 

Each  grade  is  equated  with  a  quality  point  as  noted 
below.  The  quality  point  average  required  for  contin- 
ued enrollment  and  for  graduation  is  set  by  the 
Faculty  Senate.  The  cumulative  average  required  for 
graduation  is  2.0.  Minimum  number  of  credits 
required  for  graduation  is  120. 

Grades  are  reported  according  to  the  following 
letter  system:  Grades  of  A,  AB,  B,  BC,  and  C  are 
given  for  satisfactory  work;  grades  of  CD,  D,  and  F 
are  given  for  unsatisfactory  performance.  A  grade  of 
CD  or  D  in  a  single  course  indicates  little  aptitude  or 
application  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  that  particular 
subject.  Grades  of  CD,  D,  and  F  in  a  number  of 
courses  are  indicative  of  work  below  standard  for 
college  work. 

A — EXCELLENT — Outstanding  accomplishment,  show- 
ing distinction  in  intellectual  achievement.  This  grade 
is  not  automatically  assigned  to  those  students  who 
have  received  the  highest  ranks  in  a  class. 

AB— INTERMEDIATE— A  and  B. 

B — GOOD — Performance  of  consistently  high  quality. 

BC— INTERMEDIATE— B  and  C. 

C— ACCEPTABLE— Performance  which  fulfills  essential 
course  requirements  in  quality  and  quantity  and 
which  meets  the  accepted  standard  for  graduation 
from  the  University. 

CD— INTERMEDIATE  (below  graduation  standard)—" 
C  and  D. 

D — PASSING  (but  not  satisfactory) — Performance  which 
falls  below  the  standard  for  graduation  but  for  which 
course  credit  is  granted. 

F — FAILING — Performance  undeserving  of  course  credit. 

INC.— INCOMPLETE  (subject  to  conditions). 

P — PASS — Indicates  passing  grade  in  special  Pass/ 
Fail  registration.  Quality  points  per  semester  hour 
will  be  assigned  as  follows: 

A,  4.0;  AB,  3.5;  B,  3.0;  BC,  2.5;  C,  2.0;  CD,  1.5; 
D,  1.0;  F,  0;  P  (not  included  in  computation  of 
grade  averages). 

The  semester  grade  point  average,  as  well  as  the 
cumulative  average,  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  points  earned  by  the  total  credits  carried. 

In  computing  grade  point  averages  the  following  will 
not  be  included: 

1.  Grades  not  earned  at  the  University. 

2.  Courses  satisfied  by  advanced  placement. 

3.  A  pass/fail  course  which  has  been  successfully 
completed. 

Any  student  whose  semester  quality  point  average 
falls  below  cumulative  requirement  is  warned  of  his 
status  by  the  Registrar  and  informed  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  academic  termination  of  enrollment. 
A  student  who  achieves  a  high  average  is  placed  in 
one  of  three  honors  groups,  as  follows:  First  Honors: 
3.8  or  higher;  Second  Honors:  3.4  to  3.7  inclusive; 
and  Third  Honors:  3.0  to  3.3  inclusive. 


Classification  of  Undergraduate  Students 


Degree  Candidates 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Any  student  carrying  12  or  more  credits  must  be  an 
accepted  degree  candidate  and  be  assigned  to  a 
graduating  class. 

REDUCED-LOAD  STUDENT 

A  full-time  student  may  obtain  exemption  from  the 
minimum  load  requirements  set  by  the  Faculty  Senate 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  academic  dean  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Health  Services,  Area  Director,  Office  of  Non- 
resident Student  Affairs,  or  Counseling  Center.  Such 
exemption  is  ordinarily  not  granted  except  upon  the 
basis  of  health  or  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems. 

A  Reduced-Load  Student  is  considered  a  full-time 
student  in  all  benefits,  fees,  and  obligations.  Although 
a  reduced-load  student  carries  less  than  the  minimum 
load,  the  appropriate  semester  and  cumulative  quality 
point  requirements  for  retention  do  apply  and  the 
semester  counts  as  one  of  the  maximum  of  ten 
toward  graduation. 

NONCLASSIFIED  DEGREE  STUDENT 
A  student  who  is  admitted  to  degree  status  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  full-time  student  but  with  the  expec- 
tation of  only  part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree  is 
considered  a  Nonclassified  Student,  and  is  given  a 
classification  of  "NC."  For  initial  enrollment  an  NC 
student  is  processed  as  an  incoming  freshman  or 
transfer  student  and  is  assigned  to  a  major  department 
for  appropriate  counseling  and  preregistration  advising. 

A  Nonclassified  Student  is  not  entitled  to  student 
benefits  other  than  departmental  support.  To  be 
eligible  for  continued  enrollment,  the  nonclassified 
student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average  equal  to 
the  graduation  average  of  the  University.  The  category 
"Nonclassified"  is  an  original  admissions  category  and 
is  not  designed  as  a  category  into  which  a  full-time 
student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time  study. 

Nondegree  Students 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 

A  transient  student  accepted  for  one  or  two  courses 
on  a  noncontinuing  basis  is  assigned  to  this  category 
(Class  designation  "SP").  No  evaluation  of  transfer 
credentials  or  course  advising  is  offered  to  the 
student  in  this  category,  nor  is  entitlement  to  any 
student  benefits.  Continuance  is  not  automatic,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  admissions  officer. 
A  minimum  of  the  graduation  average  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  required  for  an  "SP"  to  continue.  The  Special 
Student  category  is  an  original  admissions  category 
and  is  not  intended  as  a  category  into  which  a  full- 
time  student  may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study. 

Advisory  System 

Each  freshman  selects  a  tentative  educational  objective 
and  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  within  that  academic 
area. 


In  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  each 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  change  to  a  new 
department  or  to  remain  in  his  current  department. 
In  succeeding  semesters,  a  student  may  change  to 
another  major  department  by  execution  of  a  Major 
Change  Card  (available  in  the  Registrar's  Office], 

It  is  the  function  of  his  adviser  to  help  the  student 
in  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and  life  of  the 
University.  Academic  progress  reports  issued  by  the 
Registrar's  Office  are  sent  to  the  adviser  periodically, 
and  the  student  is  expected  to  report  to  the  adviser 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  current  academic  stand- 
ing. 

The  University  also  forwards  reports  of  academic 
standing  to  the  parents.  Both  student  and  parents  are 
encouraged  to  consult  with  the  adviser  whenever 
there  are  problems  regarding  studies  or  personal 
adjustments  to  college  life. 

Superior  Students 

The  University  regularly  provides  the  superior  student 
with  challenging  educational  programs  extending  from 
the  freshman  through  the  senior  year.  These  include 
Advanced  Placement  and  Special  Honors  Programs. 

Many  entering  students  are  able  to  achieve  advanced 
standing  and  credit  for  college-level  courses  success- 
fully completed  in  their  secondary  schools  as  part  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Program  or  an  equivalent.  The  University 
also  administers  a  number  of  its  own  advanced 
placement  tests.  A  student  who  demonstrates  profi- 
ciency in  a  basic  college  subject  may  bypass  the 
beginning  course  and  go  on  to  advanced  work  in  the 
subject.  Also,  up  to  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit 
may  be  granted  a  student  of  high  standing  who  can 
fulfill  some  course  requirements  through  independent 
study. 

The  College  Honors  Program  provides  special  guid- 
ance and  courses  for  students  of  superior  ability. 
Students  are  selected  for  the  program  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  The  Senior  Honors  Program  recognizes 
merit  and  gives  highly  qualified  students  time  and 
opportunity  for  independent  study  under  closer,  more 
personal  direction  than  is  ordinarily  provided  in  the 
University  curriculum.  Students  who  complete  their 
work  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  graduation  with 
honors. 
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Housing 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages  of  both 
classroom  instruction  and  extracurricular  experiences, 
to  which  residence-hall  living  can  contribute  a  great 
deal,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  requires  undergraduates  to  be 
housed  in  University  residence  halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  students;  students 
who  have  reached  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  or 
before  the  first  official  day  of  classes;  members  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  who  have  been  authorized 
to  reside  in  their  respective  houses  (within  approved 
maximum  capacities];  and  students  who  commute  from 
the  homes  of  their  parents  or  spouses. 

A  student  living  in  a  University  residence  who  seeks 
permission  to  live  off  campus  should  submit  the 
request  to  the  appropriate  Area  Director.  All  others 
should  submit  similar  requests  to  the  Housing  Office 
before  appearing  on  campus  for  registration. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  on  the  day  before  registration.  Upper- 
class  students  have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in 
the  spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are  assigned 
in  order  of  receipt  of  proper  application.  Notification 
of  assignment  is  made  in  mid-August. 

Freshmen  are  notified  three  to  five  days  before 
registration  of  the  date  they  should  arrive  on  campus 
to  participate  in  Freshman  Week  activities.  An  effort 
is  made  to  assign  roommates  to  freshmen  on  the 
basis  of  different  geographical  areas  and  similar 
interests. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability  of  providing 
a  variety  of  living  arrangements;  hence,  it  offers  three 
basic  systems:  "Traditional"  residence  halls,  residential 
colleges,  and  suite-  or  apartment-style  residence  halls. 
All  three  plans  offer  opportunities  for  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  social  activities,  and  all  three  include 
some  coeducational  units,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
separated  by  floors  or  wings. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence  Areas  consist 
of  twenty-one  residence  halls  housing  4,000  students. 
A  "traditional"  residence  hall  is  a  house  with  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  fellowship,  unity,  and  loyalty. 
The  traditional  hall,  by  its  very  nature,  provides  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  friendship  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College,  housing 
approximately  1,300  students  in  four  coeducational 
residence  halls,  represents  a  planned  and  conscious 
attempt  to  make  these  residences  more  private,  more 
quiet,  and  more  academic  in  tone  than  most  residential 
units.  Each  of  the  units  within  the  college  has 
student  personnel  and  faculty  as  advisers  who  provide 
cultural  as  well  as  academic  assistance  and  who 
coordinate  the  collegiate  aspect  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram. The  Southwest  Residential  CoJJege,  which  houses 
5,500  students  in  both  high-rise  and  low-rise  buildings, 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  a  "college"  within  a 
university  may  function  to  provide  more  effective 


16  small-group  identities  and  a  maximum  of  contact 
between  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Special  sections  of  selected  courses  are  designated 
for  residents  of  both  residential  colleges.  Music  and 
dramatic  events,  special  lectures,  and  discussions  take 
place  in  residence  halls.  Faculty  Fellows  of  the  college 
and  students  participate  equally  in  the  planning  of 
these.  Students  of  the  colleges  are  welcome  to  partici- 
pate in  as  many  of  these  activities  as  they  find  to 
their  advantage. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite-type  dormi- 
tories, affording  students  an  opportunity  to  build 
close  living  relationships  within  small  groups  by  shar- 
ing quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  arrangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  beds, 
mattresses  and  mattress  covers,  dressers,  desks,  desk 
chairs,  closets,  and  mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence 
halls  have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry  facilities, 
and  vending  machines.  The  residence  halls  within  the 
residential  colleges  are  provided  with  draperies  and 
lounge  chairs. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  pillow,  linen, 
and  blankets.  A  local  rental  service  can  supply  a 
weekly  change  of  bed  linen  and  towels;  blankets  and 
pillows  may  also  be  rented. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with  room  tele- 
phones. Students  who  choose  to  live  in  these  residence 
halls  are  charged  an  additional  fee  per  semester  for 
the  basic  telephone  service. 

Residence-Hall  Staff 

AREA  DIRECTORS 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an  Area 
Director,  to  whom  all  staff  personnel  in  a  residence 
hall  report;  Area  Directors,  in  turn,  report  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  Area  Directors  plan 
and  direct  all  student  personnel  administrative  activities 
for  the  residence  halls  in  a  given  campus  residential 
area;  supervise  the  professional  staff  and  student  assist- 
ants in  the  residence  halls;  advise  elected  officers  and 
committee  chairmen  in  the  residence  halls;  and  provide 
individual  and  group  advising. 

HEADS  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  RESIDENCE  DIRECTORS 
The  Heads  of  Residence  and  Residence  Directors  are 
responsible  to  the  Area  Directors.  They  work  jointly 
with  the  counselors  and  Housing  Office  in  the  operation 
of  residence  halls.  They  provide  leadership  and  support 
to  the  residence  hall  staff;  facilitate  the  work  of  elect- 
ed house  government  officers  and  committee  chairmen, 
serving  as  resource  persons  and  discussing  University 
expectations  with  them;  provide  individual  and  group 
advisement  out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  students 
within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out  administrative 
responsibilities  associated  with  the  operational  aspects 
of  residence  halls. 

COUNSELORS 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision  from  the  Heads 
of  Residence  and  general  supervision  from  the  Area 
Directors.  Their  duties  include  helping  to  establish  a 
climate  in  which  students  will  feel  free  to  seek  assist- 
ance and  in  which  the  educational  goals  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  emphasized;  counseling  individual  students  in 
personal,  social,  and  academic  matters;  working  jointly 
with  the  Heads  of  Residence  and  house  government 


in  providing  for  the  daily  operation  of  the  residence  17 

halls;  interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  student  life  on  campus;  and  assisting  the  Heads 
of  Residence  with  administrative  tasks  in  the  residence 
halls. 

Room  Rent 

It  is  Board  of  Trustees'  policy  that  "charges  established 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  refundable  to  a  student  after  he  has 
I    occupied  his  assigned  accommodation  except  upon  cer- 
I  tification  of  the  Dean  of  Students  that  such  student  has 
,   withdrawn  from  the  University  because  of  involuntary 
entry  into  military  service  or  other  reason  of  extreme 
emergency,  the  refund  in  such  event  to  be  the  balance 
of  the  charge  paid  over  that  applicable  to  the  period 
of  actual  occupancy  plus  one  week."  Further  informa- 
tion, for  which  students  are  held  responsible,  is  con- 
tained in  University  Directions. 

Residence  halls  are  constructed,  equipped,  and  main- 
tained, at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  through  funding 
provided  by  bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Building  Authority.  Room  rents  are  fixed  so  as 
to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  building  and  oper- 
ating costs,  i.e.,  to  amortize  the  bonds.  In  order  to  meet 
payments  on  the  various  residence  hall  bond  issues  and 
to  assure  the  minimum  possible  room  rent,  the  Univer- 
sity must  maintain  maximum  occupancy  of  residence 
halls.  This  requires  that  a  student  be  held  financially 
responsible  for  room  rent  once  registering  for  and  oc- 
cupying a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Room  Security  Deposit 

A  student  who  lives  in  a  University  residence  hall  must 
pay  a  $100  room  security  deposit  over  and  above  the 
regular  room  rent.  The  deposit  shall  be  paid  upon  ini- 
tial entrance  to  the  University  and  shall  be  refunded 
as  follows: 

a.  Upon  graduation  from  the  University; 

b.  Upon  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
release  of  assigned  housing,  or  intention  not  to  re- 
register filed  in  writing  with  the  Registrar  (pro- 
vided such  notice  is  filed  forty-five  days  prior  to 
the  registration  date  of  the  next  semester); 

c.  Upon  involuntary  call  into  military  service;  or 

d.  Upon  academic  dismissal  from  the  University. 
A  student  forfeits  the  deposit  if,  having  reserved 

housing,  he  or  she  does  not  occupy  it,  unless  written 
notice  in  accordance  with  regulation  on  voluntary 
withdrawal  (above)  has  been  given  and  accepted,  or 
upon  dismissal  from  the  University  for  disciplinary 
reasons. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  owns  and  operates  three  groups  of 
apartments  for  faculty  and  married  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students:  University  Apartments,  Lincoln 
Apartments,  and  North  Village  Apartments.  As  they  be- 
come available,  these  apartments  are  offered  to  appli- 
cants according  to  a  predetermined  order  of  priority 
and  assignment  procedure.  It  is  suggested  that  married 
students  apply  for  Lincoln  Apartments  and  North  Village 
Apartments  as  soon  as  possible.  Due  to  many  previous- 
ly received  applications,  however,  it  may  be  unlikely 
;    that  an  apartment  can  be  assigned  by  the  desired  oc- 
1    cupancy  date.  Applications  and  specific  information 
;    may  be  obtained  from  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office, 
i    Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

I    Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apartment,  and  room 


18  rentals  is  maintained  by  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office. 
Also  provided  is  information  about  local  realtors,  gar- 
den apartment  developments,  classified  nev^^spaper 
rentals,  and  persons  seeking  roommates.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  assist  students  to  obtain  off-campus  hous- 
ing; however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually  necessary  for 
the  student  to  review  rental  listings  because  of  daily 
changes  in  the  card  file  and  because  all  off-campus 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  parties  involved. 
Brochures  and  other  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry  insurance 
which  will  compensate  students  or  their  families  for 
losses  suffered  on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards  as 
fire,  theft,  or  water  damage.  For  most  families  such 
insurance  is  highly  desirable,  either   as  an  extension  of 
present  home  insurance  or  as  a  special  contract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  University,  except  those  services  offered 
by  the  Campus  Center  Complex.  Five  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-day  meal  ticket  contract.  All 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in  Univer- 
sity residence  halls  are  required  to  purchase  the  five- 
day  meal  ticket.  Either  a  ten-meal  or  a  fifteen-meal 
ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either  two  or  three  meals 
per  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  may  be  selected. 
Students  over  twenty-one  years  old  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  semester  are  exempt  from  the  plan.  Students 
who  are  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  may  be 
permitted  to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or 
sororities,  upon  receiving  written  permission  from  their 
respective  student  personnel  deans.  Those  not  required 
to  board  on  campus  may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  on 
a  cash  basis;  they  may  purchase  one  of  the  regular 
meal  tickets  for  ten  or  fifteen  meals  per  week,  or  they 
may  purchase  a  five-day  single-meal  ticket  at  a  lower 
rate.  Weekend  meal  tickets  are  also  available.  Snack- 
bar services  are  available  at  Worcester  Commons  and 
Hampden  Dining  Commons  during  regular  hours  of 
operation. 


Expenses  i^ 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2,000  per  year  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First-year  costs  are  usually 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  three  years,  and  there 
'  are  fewer  opportunities  for  earnings.  Therefore,  a  stu- 
I  dent  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year  before  entering.  The  follov^- 
ing  estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  chiefly  upon 
last  year's  costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  University-related  and  does  not  include  amounts 
for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary 
slightly  from  year  to  year.  Tuition  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts  is  $250  per  year;  for  others,  $850.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  fees  with- 
out advance  notice. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENSES— AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts)    $  300.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 675.00* 

Telephone  (Where  Available)    40.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five  Day  Plan— Approx)   640.00 

Athletic  Fee 30.00 

Physical  Education  Fee   20.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 60.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 6.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)  40.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee    77.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months' Coverage— Optional)    40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 200.00 

$2,128.00 

INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN— AMHERST 

Tuition  (Residents  of  Massachusetts)    $    150.00 

Room  Rent  in  University  Residence  Halls 337.50* 

Telephone  (Where  Available)    20.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five  Day  Plan— Approx)   320.00 

Athletic  Fee 15.00 

Physical  Education  Fee   10.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 30.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 3.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)  20.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee   38.50 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

(12  Months'  Coverage— Optional)    40.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 100.00 

$1,084.00 

•There  are  other  annual  rates  of  $615,  $680,  and  $700. 


20  Boston  Campus 

The  direct  costs  involved  in  attending  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  are  appreciably  lower  than 
those  for  attending  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst.  Major  difference  is  the  cost  for  room  and 
board;  since  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
was  created  as  a  non-residential  college,  its  students 
live  and  board  at  home  or  under  non-college  arrange- 
ments. Certain  other  expenses  which  are  obligatory  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  are  not 
required  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
students. 

The  following  schedule  of  tuition  and  fees  includes 
only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college-related  and 
does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel, 
etc.  Expenditure  for  books,  stationery,  and  other  sup- 
plies is  estimated  to  be  $200  per  year  for  all  full-time 
students. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES— BOSTON 

FuJJ-time    Part-time 
Tuition 

(residents  of 

Massachusetts]    $  300  $     15/credit  hour 

150/semester  maximum 
Tuition 

(non-residents]       1100  55/credit  hour 

550/semester  maximum 


Student  Activities 

Fee 

30* 

20 

Student  Medical/ 

Surgical 

Insurance, 

12  months' 

coverage 

(optional]    

30* 

30 

Student  Health 

Fee 

28 

14 

*  subject  to  change  — 

The  initial  payment  for  first  semester  expenses,  re- 
quired of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration,  is 
$194  for  students  who  are  legal  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts and  $624  for  non-resident  students. 

Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

IN-STATE  TUITION 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers  the  privilege 
of  in-state  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the 
Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  established  by  the  Trustees  and  detailed  under 
"Residence  Status,"  page  10. 

ATHLETIC  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
comprehensive  men's  and  women's  intercollegiate  pro- 
grams as  well  as  intramural  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FEE 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support  the  required 
physical  education  program,  intramural  athletics,  and 
general  recreation. 

CAMPUS  CENTER  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  Student  Union  and  the  Campus  Center  and  meet 
the  operating  costs  of  their  various  activities. 


FINE  ARTS  FEE  21 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to  support  a 
varied  and  comprehensive  program  of  fine  arts  events 
!    for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the 

I  undergraduate  body. 

:    STUDENT  ACTIVITY  TAX 
This  tax  supports  student  government  and  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  cultural  and  social  activities  for 
'  students.  In  addition,  payment  entitles  each  student 

II  to  admission  to  many  campus  events  and  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  daily  student  newspaper,  the  annual 
yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and  a  student  guide 

to  the  campus. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FEE 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to  support 
the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  health  services  provided 
by  the  staff  of  the  Health  Center. 

MEDICAL-SURGICAL  INSURANCE 
!    This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  supplement  the 
;    care  received  by  students  at  the  Health  Center.  It 
provides  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  twelve- 
month basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the  school 
year,  holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when 
the  student  is  off  campus.  Students  who  register  for 
the  fall  semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter 
or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the 
spring  semester  bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only. 
Married  students  desiring  family  coverage  under  the 
'    plan  now  in  existence  at  the  University  are  advised  to 
contact  the  Student  Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  re- 
quired by  the  Athletic  Department  to  subscribe  to  the 
supplementary  insurance  plan. 

COMMENCEMENT  FEE 

A  commencement  fee  of  $10  is  assessed  students  in 
September  of  their  senior  year,  as  commencement 
exercises  and  events  are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
The  Special  Student  tuition  rate  is  $15.00  per  credit 
:    for  Massachusetts  residents,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
:    $150.00,  and  $55.00  per  credit  for  nonresidents,  up  to 
i    a  maximum  of  $550.00.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1 
identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  a  student  taking 
three  or  more  courses  a  semester  must  pay  a  Campus 
Center  fee  and  a  health  fee. 

CREDIT  BY  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION 

Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special  examination 
must  pay  $5  per  credit  before  the  examination  may  be 
taken.  This  fee  is  nonrefundable. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PAYMENT 

Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If  such 
;   items  are  not  shown,  deductions  may  not  be  made 
from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

,  In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all  charges  for 
\  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room  rent  in  University  Resi- 
1   dence  Halls  are  due  and  payable  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration  of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in 
advance  with  due  date  shown  and  payment  may  best 
be  made  by  mail.  No  student  may  register  until  all 
[  University  charges  are  paid. 


22   Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his  semes- 
ter charges  by  the  date  specified  may  be  required  to 
pay  a  late  payment  fee  of  $5. 

Refunds 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason, 
except  as  specified  below,  before  a  semester  is  com- 
pleted will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment  and 
then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the 
next  semester  or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given 
a  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15  matriculation 
payment  required  of  new  students  is  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  scholarship  or 
loan  funds  (up  to  the  full  amount],  and  any  remaining 
amount  is  refunded  to  the  student  or  parent.  A  student 
who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University  for 
disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
semester  or  term  (Registration  Day) — 80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week — 60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week — 40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week— 20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week — no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week — 60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week — 20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week — no  refund. 

ROOM  RENT  AND  BOARD  REFUNDS 
A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  payment  of  room 
rent  will  be  granted  a  full  refund  of  prepaid  room  rent 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  attend  any  part  of  the  next  semes- 
ter or  term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence  hall  or 
other  housing.  Prepaid  board  will  be  refunded  on  a 
special  per  diem  basis. 

A  new  policy  of  Room  Rent  Refunds  was  placed  in 
effect  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  beginning  with  the 
Spring  Semester  1973.  According  to  the  new  policy, 
"student  room  rent  refunds  shall  be  refundable  accord- 
ing to  the  following  instructions:  Any  student  who  oc- 
cupies his/her  assigned  accommodations  and  subse- 
quently leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  full  class  week  shall  automatically  be  charged  a 
minimum  of  $100  for  his/her  room.  Any  student  who 
leaves  the  University  during  the  second  through  fifth 
weeks  shall  be  charged  $100  plus  20%  of  the  remaining 
balance  for  each  week  or  part  thereof.  No  refunds  will 
be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester. 
Refunds  will  be  made  during  the  refund  period  only  to 
students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
through  the  Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' Office  will  be  authorized  to  make  exception  to 
the  above  only  for  reasons  of  involuntary  entry  into 
military  service  or  for  reasons  of  'extreme  emergency'. 
Any  exception  made,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
$100  minimum  charge  which  shall  be  levied  in  all 
cases  automatically." 


student  Personnel  Services  23 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a  number  of  agen- 
cies with  primary  concern  for  students'  nonacademic 
(out-of-the-classroom)  activities — residence  halls,  health, 
counseling,  student  activities,  security,  admissions,  rec- 
ords, nonresident  student  affairs,  career  planning, 
financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Dean  of  Students  directs  and  supervises  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Student  Personnel  Services  in  order  that 
they  might  serve  most  effectively  to  meet  the  broad 
educational  goals  of  the  University. 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Students  is  responsible  for  the 
general  administration  of  all  residence  halls  and  the 
activities  program  of  men  and  women  undergraduates. 
The  Associate  Dean's  Office  includes  in  its  staff  group- 
ing the  Housing  Office,  Coordinator  of  Student  Activi- 
ties, Campus  Center  Manager,  the  Area  Directors,  and 
all  Heads  of  Residence. 

The  Assistant  Dean  of  Students — Coordinator  of  Stu- 
dent Activities  administers  and  coordinates  all  student 
activities,  ranging  from  individual  needs  to  organized 
clubs,  the  Classes,  the  Campus  Center  Governing 
Board,  and  the  Student  Senate.  The  base  of  operation 
is  the  Student  Activities  Office,  which  is  composed 
of  the  Recognized  Student  Organizations  (RSO)  financial 
and  accounting  service  and  the  Program  Office,  whose 
personnel  advise  and  assist  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  student  projects  and  programs. 

The  Office  of  Nonresident  Student  Affairs  is  respon- 
sible for  administrative  liaison  with  and  development 
of  programs  for  nonresident  students — commuters, 
fraternity  residents,  and  sorority  residents.  The  Greek 
Area  Coordinator  and  Fraternity  Manager  are  located 
in  these  offices. 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision of  residence  hall  room  assignments  and  room 
changes  and  serves  as  a  central  source  of  information 
for  off-campus  housing  listings. 

The  Campus  Center  Manager  administers  and  coordi- 
nates the  management  policies  for  the  Student  Union- 
Campus  Center.  The  duties  include  close  coordination 
with  the  Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  serving  on 
various  committees  concerned  with  student  services,  and 
supervision  of  the  Campus  Center  staff  and  services. 
Major  areas  of  responsibility  include  the  University 
Store,  Campus  Center  Food  Services,  Student  Union 
Lobby  and  Games  Area,  Campus  Center  overnight 
accommodations.  Parking  Garage,  and  Print  Shop. 

The  Director  of  International  Programs,  located  in 
the  Office  of  the  Provost,  assists  and  coordinates  inter- 
national programs,  including  the  study  abroad  pro- 
grams of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Students  can 
obtain  information  from  the  Office  of  International 
Programs  on  a  range  of  overseas  study  programs,  in- 
cluding those  operated  by  other  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  by  foreign  institutions.  This  office  also 
has  information  on  low-cost  international  travel,  inter- 
national student  identity  cards,  financial  aid  for  study 
abroad,  and  work  opportunities  overseas.  Students 
planning  to  go  abroad  for  work,  study,  or  travel  should 
consult  the  Director  in  making  these  plans.  The  Direc- 
tor also  coordinates  Marshall  and  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  offers  assistance  to 
foreign  students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  should  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  offi- 


24  cial  immigration  status  while  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  adviser  may  be  consulted  regarding  any 
other  problems  which  a  person  from  another  country 
may  encounter  while  at  the  University.  These  questions 
may  include  help  in  finding  housing,  help  with  finan- 
cial matters  including  the  authorization  of  foreign 
student  loans,  relations  with  American  students  and 
the  community,  and  personal  problems.  He  further  at- 
tempts to  help  in  coordinating  community  service 
projects,  such  as  speaking  engagements,  trips  to  the 
United  Nations,  host  families,  and  International  Club 
activities.  The  Foreign  Student  Office  is  part  of  the 
International  Programs  Office. 

The  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Office  is  respon- 
sible for  all  administrative  procedures  with  respect  to 
undergraduate  admissions  to  the  University,  including 
liaison  with  high  school  guidance  counselors,  Com- 
munity College  staff  personnel,  and  other  admissions 
officers  for  transfer  students;  it  also  passes  on  re- 
admission  of  returning  and  re-entering  students  and  ad- 
missions standards  set  in  coordination  with  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  academic  depart- 
ments. The  admissions  deans  also  serve  as  advisers  to 
the  various  academic-year  classes. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  registration 
(enrollment]  and  matriculation  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  the  University;  administrative  procedures  relat- 
ing to  course  loads,  courses  of  study,  withdrawals, 
grade  reports,  and  transcripts;  and  maintaining  the 
permanent  academic  record  cards. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a  resource  center 
for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  transition  process  of 
students  entering  the  University  from  other  institutions 
of  higher  education.  (Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  newly 
entering  students  are  transfers.  The  major  portion  of 
transfer  students  come  from  the  state-supported  Com- 
munity Colleges.)  This  Office  also  coordinates  with  the 
Community  College  system  the  mechanisms  for  ad- 
mission, credit  evaluation,  financial  aid,  and  orienta- 
tion, and  is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  process 
for  transfers.  It  works  with  the  other  Student  Personnel 
Services  at  both  the  Community  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  transfer  in  making  a 
smooth  and  comfortable  adjustment  to  the  University. 

The  Counseling  Center's  basic  aim  is  to  support  the 
student's  efforts  to  develop  into  a  mature,  useful,  self- 
fulfilled  member  of  society.  The  Center's  day-to-day 
work  with  the  student  client  involves  psychological 
counseling  on  personal,  social,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional problems. 

All  individual  counseling  contacts  with  members  of 
the  Counseling  Center  staff  are  strictly  confidential.  No 
information  is  released  to  members  of  the  University 
community,  to  parents,  or  to  outside  agencies  (such  as 
graduate  schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  or  draft 
boards)  without  the  student's  explicit  authorization  in 
advance.  When  the  need  arises,  the  Counseling  Center 
staff  also  administers  psychological  tests  for  assessing 
the  student's  abilities,  interests,  and  personality.  Such 
tests  are  interpreted  to  the  student  as  part  of  the 
counseling  process. 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Service  respon- 
sibilities include  vocational  counseling  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  involved  in  aiding  students  to 
seek  appropriate  positions  and  careers.  While  this 
service  provides  vocational  and  career  counseling  for 
all  undergraduates,  the  emphasis  is  on  aid  to  seniors 
in  planning  their  futures  following  graduation  and  pro- 


viding  them  with  the  best  means  for  finding  permanent        25 
employment.  The  office  arranges  for  employers  from 
business,  industry,  government,  schools,  and  other 
areas  to  visit  the  campus  to  interview  prospective 
graduates  during  the  school  year. 

Cumulative  student  personnel  records,  occupational 
information  and  industrial  literature  and  preparation 
of  credentials  (including  personal  resumes  and  recom- 
'  mendations],  in  addition  to  counseling  and  guidance, 
I  are  provided  to  aid  seniors  and  registered  graduates 

in  accomplishing  their  career  objectives. 
r       Teacher  Certification — Employment  in  public  schools 
requires  teachers'  certification.  Students  enrolled  in  an 
approved  program  through  the  School  of  Education 
meet  the  specified  requirements  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Others,  not  so  enrolled,  should  re- 
view their  programs  with  the  Educational  Placement 
Officer  prior  to  their  senior  year  to  make  sure  that  re- 
quirements will  be  met  upon  graduation.  Questions 
concerning  certification  locally  and  in  states  other  than 
Massachusetts,  specialized  certification,  documents  that 
must  be  supplied,  supply  and  demand,  existing  and 
projected  vacancies,  and  the  like,  may  also  be  directed 
to  the  Educational  Placement  Officer. 
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The  University  Health  Services  provide  guidance  for  the 
development  of  optimum  physical,  emotional,  and  so- 
cial welfare  in  the  University  community. 

In  the  Health  Center  are  located  an  outpatient  de- 
partment, with  supporting  X-ray,  laboratory,  and  physi- 
cal therapy  facilities,  and  an  inpatient  service  for  the 
care  of  students  who  need  hospitalization. 

Hospitalization  for  conditions  requiring  more  special- 
ized care  than  is  available  in  the  Health  Center  can  be 
arranged  at  the  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  in  North- 
ampton. 

Any  care  rendered  on  the  campus  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Health  Services  is  provided  without 
additional  charge  to  anyone  who  has  paid  the  student 
health  fee.  The  provision  for  care  off  campus  can  be 
arranged  by  the  Health  Services,  but  the  cost  of  this 
care  is  a  responsibility  of  the  student.  A  supplementary 
insurance  program  has  been  developed  to  provide  for 
most  hospital  and  surgical  care  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  optional  program  can  be  elected 
in  September  only.  The  insurance  provides  coverage 
for  twelve  months.  All  candidates  for  and  members  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  required  to  subscribe 
to  this  supplementary  insurance  plan. 

The  health  status  of  participants  in  the  athletic  pro- 
gram, both  intramural  and  intercollegiate,  is  under 
Health  Services  supervision,  and  care  is  available  for 
injuries  resulting  from  these  activities. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  an  educational  environment  has  led  to  the  pro- 
vision of  an  active  mental  health  program  including 
diagnostic  and  limited  treatment  services. 

The  student  is  urged  to  consult  a  member  of  the 
Health  Services  staff  as  soon  as  any  indication  of  a 
physical  or  emotional  disorder  is  evident.  It  is  much 
easier  for  the  staff,  and  less  time-consuming  for  the 
student,  to  rectify  minor  difficulties  before  they  have 
become  sources  of  disability. 

Any  student  who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior 
to  entrance  is  urged  to  have  the  personal  physician 
write  the  Health  Services,  giving  reports  and  instruc- 
tions in  appropriate  detail.  In  brief,  the  Health  Services 
attempt  to  provide  each  student  with  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  program  of  health  supervision  formerly 
provided  by  the  family  physicians. 

All  visits  and  information  gained  as  a  result  of  visits 
to  the  Health  Services  are  treated  as  confidential.  No 
such  information  will  be  released  without  the  permission 
of  the  student. 

The  Health  Education  staff  concerns  itself  with 
helping  to  develop  attitudes  and  behavioral  patterns 
which  will  promote  healthful  personal  and  community 
living. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  staff  operates 
to  ensure  a  safe  and  healthful  environment  for  all  who 
live  or  work  on  campus.  Food  services,  housing,  radia- 
tion use,  building  and  traffic  safety,  and  fire  control 
are  major  areas  of  activity. 
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Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  Complex  is  composed  of  the  Murray 
D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  the  Parking  Garage,  and 
the  Student  Union.  It  houses  the  offices  of  the  Assist- 
ant Dean  of  Students  and  his  Student  Activities  staff; 
'  the  Campus  Center  Manager  and  his  staff;  and  the 
I  University  Ombudsman. 

Service  departments  of  the  complex  include  the 
University  Store;  the  Campus  Information  Center;  the 
Cashier's  Office;  automatic  U.S.  Post  Office;  barber 
shop;  games  area;  music  library  and  listening  lounge; 
and  overnight  accommodations  with  parking  facilities 
and  food  services  (four  cafeterias  and  the  Top  of  the 
Campus  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge).  Meeting  rooms, 
lounges,  reading  rooms,  and  art  galleries  are  available 
for  student  and  general  campus  use. 

The  Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  comprised  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  alumni,  de- 
termines policy  for  the  operation  of  the  Center.  The 
Program  Council,  a  standing  committee  of  the  Board 
composed  wholly  of  students,  selects,  plans,  and  exe- 
cutes all  Center  activities  in  art,  music,  dance,  movies, 
special  events,  etc.  Any  student  may  apply  for  member- 
ship. 

Construction  and  operating  costs  are  met  from  stu- 
dent fees  and  income  generated  from  general  operation, 
particularly  of  the  Food  Service  Department,  the 
University  Store,  and  overnight  accommodations.  In 
effect,  a  portion  of  every  dollar  generated  within  the 
Complex  is  recycled  back  into  the  Center  to  benefit 
the  student  body  in  one  form  or  another,  that  is, 
through  building  services.  Program  Council  activities, 
the  assistance  of  professional  staff,  etc.  Full  use  of 
income  for  these  and  other  positive  purposes  is,  of 
course,  a  major  factor  in  maintaining  student  fees  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

The  Campus  Center  hosts  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  the  alumni  of  the 
University,  and  many  service  organizations.  The  Com- 
plex is  also  used  heavily  for  conferences,  institutes, 
workshops,  and  short  courses. 

Student  Activities  Office 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  Recog- 
nized Student  Organizations  (RSO),  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Office  in  the  Campus  Center  provides  resource 
material  and  counsel  on  program  planning,  organiza- 
tional work  and  leadership  training,  entertainment 
selection  and  procurement,  service  and  aid  projects  for 
campus  and  community,  special  interest  activities,  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  counsel  on  budgeting,  purchas- 
ing, contracting,  and  other  business  procedures.  The 
Student  Activities  Office  also  provides  banking,  book- 
keeping, and  auditing  services  for  student  organiza- 
tions. 

More  than  fifty  professional  organizations  exist  on 
campus  as  a  means  of  extending  classroom  interest 
through  closer  contact  with  members  of  the  faculty 
and  representatives  of  the  professions.  Student  govern- 
ment offers  a  forum  for  debate  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  University  community.  There  are 
several  student  publications  and  a  student  FM  radio 
station.  Approximately  400  student  organizations  range 
in  interest  from  political,  religious,  and  cultural  to  so- 
cial, professional,  and  recreational. 
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cluded from  membership  in  any  club,  society,  fraterni- 
ty, sorority,  or  other  organization  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  Campus  groups  belonging 
to  national  bodies  which  openly  or  covertly  endorse 
such  discrimination  would  be  in  violation  of  this  Uni- 
versity principle. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  works  for 
fundamental  academic  and  social  reform  on  campus 
while  providing  a  variety  of  services  to  students. 
These  services  include  draft  counseling,  a  lecture-note 
program,  book  loans,  the  bus  service,  the  course  de- 
scription guide,  the  attorney  for  students,  and  funding 
for  a  wide  variety  of  student  groups  and  services.  The 
SGA  is  working  toward  full  student  self-determination 
in  social  and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the  SGA  and  are 
eligible  to  join  its  activities.  The  Student  Senate  is  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  govern- 
ments determine  policies  in  the  separate  residential 
areas.  The  SGA  President  coordinates  the  activities  of 
the  SGA  and  represents  the  student  body  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty.  The  President  becomes,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  student  role  in  running  the  University  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  Students  interested  in 
University  reform  should  contact  the  SGA  President. 

Student  Organizations 

There  are  more  than  450  recognized  student  organiza- 
tions at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
Among  these  are: 

Campus  Publications 

The  Daily  Collegian.  Daily  newspaper  published  by 
undergraduates. 

Index.  University  yearbook. 

Spectrum.  Magazine  of  essays,  short  stories,  poetry, 
and  art. 

Music  Organizations 

Campus  music  organizations  provide  experience  in 
musical  and  allied  activities  for  performers  and  tech- 
nicians with  various  kinds  of  interest  and  ability. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  bands,  and 
the  choral  organizations  are  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  others  in  the  community. 

Theatre 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Theatre,  an  activity 
of  the  Theatre  Program,  schedules  several  productions, 
workshops,  and  other  theatre  activities  each  year.  The 
productions  serve  as  the  laboratory  for  all  students 
electing  the  theatre  concentration  in  the  Department  of 
Speech;  however,  all  phases  of  work  on  these  produc- 
tions are  open  to  all  students  regardless  of  school  or 
major. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an  academic  and  co- 
curricular  activity  of  the  Department  of  Speech.  Each 
year,  debate  teams  research  and  debate  an  intercol- 
legiate proposition  dealing  with  an  important  national 
or  international  problem.  The  debaters  attend  tourna- 
ments at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Adelphia.  Men's  honor  society  (senior  and  junior  classes). 

Mortar  Board.  National  honor  society  for  senior 

women. 

Maroon  Key.  Men's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 

Scrolls.  Women's  sophomore  honorary-service  society. 

Revelers.  Group  of  upperclassmen  who  promote  and 
encourage  freshman  interest  in  campus  activities. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega.  National  service  fraternity. 
Gamma  Sigma  Sigma.  National  service  sorority. 
Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha.  National  honorary 
forensic  fraternity. 

Belchertown  Volunteers.  Group  of  students  who,  each 
Saturday,  go  to  Belchertown  State  School  for  the  re- 
tarded to  provide  exercise,  companionship,  and  social 
events  for  the  patients. 

Northampton  Volunteers.  Group  of  students  who  pro- 
vide services  similar  to  those  of  the  Belchertown 
Volunteers  at  Northampton  State  Hospital. 

Northern  Educational  Service.  Urban  tutoring  service 
provided  by  students  who  are  trained  on  campus. 

Room  to  Move.  Drug  counseling  drop-in  center,  co- 
operating with  the  Health  Services. 

Guide  Service 

The  University  Guide  Service,  ARGON,  disseminates 
information  about  the  University  and  conducts  tours 
for  visitors  and  official  guests.  The  guides,  fraternity 
men  and  sorority  women  of  the  junior  class,  are  re- 
quired to  uphold  the  highest  standards  of  responsibility 
and  leadership. 

Professional  and  Special  Interest  Clubs 

Approximately  fifty  professional  clubs,  established  in 
connection  with  the  various  major  courses  of  study, 
stimulate  students'  professional  interest  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  technical 
subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

Special  interest  groups  cover  an  even  wider  range  of 
interests,  in  many  cases  offering  learning  experiences 
in  subjects  not  included  in  the  academic  areas  of  the 
University  (e.g.,  religion,  politics,  sports,  hobbies,  etc.). 
A  partial  list  includes  Free  University,  Young  Socialists 
Alliance,  Flying  Redmen,  Precisionettes,  Amateur  Radio 
Club,  Student  Afro-American  Society,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  National 
Ski  Patrol,  Outing  Club,  Ski  Club,  SCUBA  Club,  Eques- 
trian Club,  Crew  Club,  Bike  Club,  Square  Dance  Club, 
Music  Theatre,  Residential  Area  Governments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  organizations. 

Fraternities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha  Tau  Gamma 
(Stockbridge  School),  Beta  Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Phi  Sigma, 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Theta  Chi,  and 
Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha  Chi 
Omega,  Chi  Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon,  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Lambda  Delta  Phi,  Pi 
Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  Sigma  Kappa  and  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma.  Coed  fraternities  include  Boomtown  and 
Sigma  Alpha  Mu.  A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the 
presidents  and  one  representative  of  these  fraternities 
is  the  area  government  for  this  residential  area.  The 
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ganizations, the  University,  and  the  community,  as  well 
as  dealing  with  general  matters  pertaining  to  fraternity 
life.  A  cooperative  organization — The  Fraternity  Mana- 
gers' Association — pools  the  financial  resources  of 
twenty  of  the  fraternities  for  the  purposes  of  effecting 
orderly,  economical  purchasing  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures. A  professional  fraternity  manager  administers 
the  association's  program,  while  the  Greek  Area  Direc- 
tor's Office  administers  all  other  matters  pertaining  to 
fraternity  life.  Each  of  the  fraternities  owns  its  own 
house,  and  the  members  are  responsible  for  the  daily 
maintenance,  financial  management,  meal  planning, 
governing,  and  organizing  of  special  events  or  programs. 

Fine  Arts  Council 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  is  composed  of  five  under- 
graduates and  five  faculty  members  appointed  by  their 
respective  Senates.  The  Council  meets  regularly  with 
its  full-time  staff  to  plan  a  varied,  balanced  series  of 
professional  events  for  the  University  community. 
Presently  included  are  the  Celebrity  Series,  five  pairs 
of  outstanding  classical  artists  and  large  ensembles; 
the  Chamber  Music  Series,  five  single  concerts  by 
leading  small  ensembles;  three  distinguished  dance 
ensembles  in  extended  residencies;  two  theatre  resi- 
dencies; and  numerous  special  events.  The  Council's 
1972-73  Third  World  Cultural  Series  focused  on  the 
art  forms  of  third  world  peoples. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  also  supports  the  University 
Art  Gallery  and  the  University  Music  Theatre.  The 
University  Art  Gallery  in  Herter  Hall  provides  outstand- 
ing traveling  shows  as  well  as  faculty  and  student  ex- 
hibitions in  all  media  throughout  the  academic  year. 
The  University  Music  Theatre  (formerly  The  Operetta 
Guild]  is  a  student-operated  organization  producing 
fully  staged  works  form  the  lyric  theatre.  Inquiries  may 
be  directed  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council  office  in  Herter 
Hall. 

The  Fine  Arts  Council  program  emphasizes  ex- 
tended residencies,  which  allow  the  visiting  artist  and 
students  to  meet  on  an  informal  basis.  A  full  schedule 
of  Fine  Arts  Council  activities  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Council's  ticket  office,  125  Herter  Hall. 

Athletics 

The  University  values  the  educational  advantages  of  a 
well  organized  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports 
program.  In  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  University  is 
represented  by  teams  in  football,  soccer,  cross  country, 
basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  lacrosse,  gymnas- 
tics, skiing,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad  program  of 
intramural  activities,  in  which  all  students  are  encour- 
aged to  participate.  Team  sports  available  each  year 
include  touch  football,  powder  puff  football,  basket- 
ball, bowling,  volleyball,  soccer,  badminton,  softball, 
horseshoes,  handball,  bicycle  racing,  and  tug-o'-war. 
Individual  activities  include  cross  country,  squash, 
paddleball,  wrestling,  wrist  wrestling,  swimming,  table 
tennis,  weight  lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Yankee  Conference, 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  East- 
ern College  Athletic  Conference,  and  the  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  alumni  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  with  headquarters  at  Memorial 
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men  of  the  University  who  died  in  World  War  I.  The 
AJumnus  magazine  is  published  by  the  University  five 
times  a  year.  According  to  its  bylaws,  the  association 
is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  University;  of  cultivating  mutual  re- 
gard among  its  graduates  and  former  students;  and  of 
strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Under  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Building  Authority,  composed  of  alumni  who  volun- 
teered their  services,  nineteen  residence  halls,  two  fac- 
ulty apartment  centers,  and  a  Student  Union  Building 
have  been  constructed  on  the  campus.  The  governing 
body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of  its  officers 
and  a  board  of  directors.  Six  directors  are  elected  each 
year  and  serve  a  term  of  four  years. 
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The  University  gives  support  to  the  religious  life  of  its 
students  in  various  ways.  It  affords  the  use  of  Univer- 
sity facilities  for  student  groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooper- 
ates with  the  official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most 
largely  represented  at  the  University  by  recognizing 
the  contributions  of  their  privately  supported  chaplains 
and  by  giving  them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their 
work. 

On  campus,  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  students  is 
enriched  by  activities  and  daily  and  Sunday  services 
at  the  Newman  Center.  Jewish  students  participate  in 
services  and  activities  sponsored  by  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Hillel  Foundation.  Protestant  students  are  served  by  the 
United  Christian  Foundation,  an  ecumenical  ministry 
providing  counseling  services  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  involvement  in  service  and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Baha'i  Club,  the 
Christian  Science  Organization,  the  Inter-Varsity  Chris- 
tian Fellowship,  the  Lutheran  Club,  and  the  Orthodox 
Club  also  meet  regularly  on  campus  and  students  in- 
terested in  their  programs  are  welcome  to  attend.  The 
Campus  Religious  Council  provides  a  cooperative  inter- 
relationship among  the  campus  religious  groups  and 
serves  the  whole  University  community  by  sponsoring 
book  and  clothing  drives,  the  Religious  Handbook  for 
Freshmen,  and  ecumenical  discussion  and  action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of  Am- 
herst provide  opportunities  for  Sunday  worship,  and 
Sabbath  services  for  Jewish  students  are  held  on  Fri- 
day evenings.  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
services  of  their  respective  faiths.  Several  denomina- 
tions sponsor  active  student  programs  centered  in  the 
local  churches,  and  students  are  welcome  to  attend 
events  and  join  groups  sponsored  by  the  denominations. 

Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehicles  must  be 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office,  Hampshire  House, 
Room  103. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  campus  provided  it  is  registered  with  the 
Parking  Office  and  complies  with  published  University 
regulations.  Copies  of  the  University  regulations  con- 
cerning motor  vehicles  should  be  obtained  at  the  Park- 
ing Office,  Hampshire  House,  Room  103. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  use  the  new  multi-level 
Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  unless  another  lot  is 
suggested.  A  University  bus  service,  free  of  charge, 
covers  the  campus  and  environs. 
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All  parking  areas  are  under  roving  security  surveil- 
lance. Visitors  may  secure  information  at  the  Parking 
Control  Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  Inquiries 
concerning  parking  should  be  directed  to  the  Parking 
Coordinator,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 
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All  information  relative  to  financial  assistance  is  avail- 
able through  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Room  232, 
Whitmore  Administration  Building.  Financial  assistance 
includes  scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  employment. 

Application  Deadline 

The  deadline  for  filing  an  application  for  financial  aid 
is  March  1.  Applications  received  after  this  date  are 
late  and  may  not  be  considered.  A  new  application 
must  be  filed  every  year,  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
has  received  aid  previously. 

Application  procedures  vary  for  single,  married,  and 
emancipated  students.  Detailed  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  students  and  their  parents  are  available  on 
request  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Loans 

UNIVERSITY  LOANS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University, 
loans  are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  students 
of  good  scholarship  of  the  three  upper  classes  to  as- 
sist in  the  paying  of  tuition  or  other  college  expenses. 
All  loans  are  secured  by  notes  endorsed  by  responsible 
parties  as  collateral. 

In  general,  loans  taken  out  by  seniors  must  be  repaid 
before  graduation;  otherwise,  they  are  due  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  Loans  automatically 
become  due  upon  recipients'  withdrawals  from  the 
University. 

On  most  of  the  funds,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  to  maturity  and  5  percent  thereafter.  No 
loan  under  this  plan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $200 
in  any  one  year. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PLAN 
The  student  may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  $1,500  per 
year  from  the  bank  of  his  choice  through  the  Higher 
Education  Loan  Plan.  Certification  of  attendance  and 
other  information  relative  to  the  student's  overall  rec- 
ord will  be  submitted  to  the  bank  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  loan. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  per  year  under 
this  program.  Interest  at  3  percent  begins  nine  months 
after  completion  of  the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be  re- 
paid within  ten  years.  Because  of  the  amount  available 
this  program  is  necessarily  limited  and  selective. 

Employment 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  a  student  who 
meets  established  financial-aid  criteria  can  be  assigned 
to  a  part-time  job  on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a  non- 
profit agency  in  his  community  during  the  summer 
months. 

Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 

Details  involving  veterans'  benefits  should  be  cleared 
through  the  Veterans'  Coordinator  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  Veterans  Bill,  P.  L.  358;  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Bill  894;  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill  634, 
should  present  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  at  registration. 
This  may  be  obtained  through  the  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  office. 
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The  Financial  Aid  Office  provides  information  on  draft 
status  and  assistance  in  verifying  the  status  of  any 
student  transferring  to  the  University. 

Through  this  office,  a  student  may  register  for  the 
draft  within  thirty  days  of  his  eighteenth  birthday;  it 
is  unnecessary  for  him  to  return  to  his  local  Board  to 
register. 

Scholarships 

Scholarships  are  of  two  types:  One  is  a  straight  mone- 
tary award;  the  other  is  a  work  scholarship  called  an 
Undergraduate  Assistantship,  in  which  the  recipient 
is  required  to  do  work  of  an  academic  or  educational 
nature  (about  eight  hours  per  week]  under  faculty  or 
staff  supervision. 

Monetary  awards  may  be  granted  to  members  of  all 
undergraduate  classes;  Undergraduate  Assistantships 
are  awarded  only  to  members  of  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  classes.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
only  to  needy  and  deserving  students  whose  scholastic 
records  are  satisfactory.  The  scholastic  requirement 
for  both  types  of  aid  is  a  2.8  cumulative  quality-point 
average  or  a  2.0  to  2.8  average  with  an  average  of  at 
least  3.0  in  the  fall  semester. 

A  scholarship  award  is  paid  in  installments  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a  credit  on 
the  recipient's  bill.  If  the  scholarship  student  withdraws 
from  the  University,  any  refund  of  University  fees  or 
charges  must  first  be  applied  to  the  scholarship  fund 
to  reimburse  the  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the  schol- 
arship received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 
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University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  composed  of  the 
main  University  Library,  a  new  28-story  building 
scheduled  to  open  in  1973,  and  several  branch  librar- 
ies, of  which  the  two  principal  ones  are  the  Morrill 
Biological  Sciences  Library  and  the  Physical  Sciences 
Library. 

Present  holdings  include  over  one  million  books, 
periodical  volumes,  and  governmental  documents,  and 
over  250,000  microforms.  The  University  currently  re- 
ceives more  than  ten  thousand  periodicals,  which  are 
housed  in  the  main  Library  or  the  branch  libraries  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter.  Holdings  and  their  locations 
are  listed  in  both  the  card  catalog  and  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Union  List  of  Journal  and  Serial  Holdings,  a 
computer-produced  book  which  also  includes  the  serials 
of  Amherst,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  and 
the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center.  A  computer  proj- 
ect to  provide  on-line  access  to  all  University  serial 
holdings  is  currently  underway. 

A  library  handbook  and  information  series  is  avail- 
able at  the  reference  desk  of  the  University  Library 
and  in  the  branch  libraries.  Librarians  are  available 
in  the  University  Library  and  the  two  principal  branch 
libraries  to  assist  the  University  community  in  using 
the  Library  and  its  collection. 

HAMPSHIRE  INTER-LIBRARY  CENTER 
The  University  Library  is  a  participating  member  of 
the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  a  cooperative 
facility   for    the    acquisition,    storage,    and    servicing    of 
research  materials,  especially  journals,  documents,  and 
scholarly  sets.  Incorporated  in  1951  to  augment  library 
resources  in  the  area,  HILC  is  jointly  operated  by  the 
libraries  of  the  five  Connecticut  Valley  colleges  and 
the  Forbes  Library  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
The  collection  numbers  about  35,000  bound  volumes; 
approximately  1,000  journals  are  received  currently. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service,  ARCON,  guided 
tours  are  available  during  the  regular  academic  year 
on  weekdays  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Saturdays  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  1:00  to  3:00 
p.m. 

The  University  Press 

A  member  of  the  Association  of  American  University 
Presses,  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press  is  dedi- 
cated to  publishing  outstanding  scholarly  and  artistic 
works.  Manuscripts  are  approved  for  publication  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty  Senate.  The 
Press  was  founded  in  1964. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Massachusetts  Review  is  a  national  and  international 
quarterly  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  public  affairs, 
published  independently  with  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
Colleges,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  its  Alum- 
ni Association,  and  others.  It  is  now  in  its  thirteenth 
year  of  publication. 

The  English  faculty  also  edits  and  publishes  three 
scholarly  journals:  English  Literary  Renaissance  on 
English  literature  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 


ton  (1485-1665);  Early  American  Literature  on  the  co- 
lonial and  Puritan  periods  (1760-1880);  and  RSVP,  a 
journal  on  Victorian  English  periodical  publications. 
Graduate  students  in  that  department  publish  MSE, 
Massachusetts  Studies  in  English.  The  quarterly  Polity 
is  published  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Engineering  publish  the 
Engineering  JournaJ. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Laboratories  provide 
special  study  facilities  to  students  enrolled  in  foreign 
language  courses.  Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with 
student-controlled  tape  recorders  and  monitoring  facili- 
ties, can  accommodate  up  to  ninety  students  in  three 
elementary  classes.  Another  room,  with  twenty  booths, 
is  available  to  students  who  make  use  of  the  Open 
Library  Usage  service  for  independent  study. 

A  fifth  lab  was  designed  and  equipped  for  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  language  students.  Its  twenty- 
eight  booths  are  furnished  with  dialing  pads  which 
enable  its  users  to  listen  to  any  program  tape  available 
in  the  banks  of  the  Random  Access  Library  (RAL). 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  these  tape-machine 
banks  can  be  reached  over  telephone  lines. 

Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program  masters  are  produced, 
transcribed,  and  programmed  in  the  Recording  Studio 
and  the  Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained  techni- 
cal staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as  liaison  between 
the  campus  community  and  the  general  public,  and  as 
an  internal  information  center  for  the  benefit  of  facul- 
ty, students,  and  administration.  Its  primary  function 
is  to  provide  accurate  information  about  the  Univer- 
sity's current  and  projected  programs  and  thus  to  fos- 
ter understanding  of  the  institution's  mission  as  a  na- 
tionally recognized  facility  of  higher  education,  research, 
and  public  service.  The  office  assigns  specific  responsi- 
bilities to  three  departments — Publications,  News,  and 
Photographic  Services  and  also  to  Radio  Station  WFCR. 
Through  these  departments  the  office  supplies  infor- 
mation to  all  communications  media  as  well  as  to 
agencies  of  government,  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  and  foundations,  professional  societies, 
research  organizations,  extension  agencies,  and  to  in- 
dividuals who  request  data  of  various  kinds. 

Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional  Studies 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Studies  collects,  analyzes, 
and  disseminates  information  about  the  Amherst  Cam- 
pus— students,  faculty,  and  programs — as  well  as  Uni- 
versity-wide concerns.  The  office  also  conducts  research 
about  various  aspects  of  higher  education,  both  in  terms 
of  the  internal  activities  at  Amherst  and  the  external 
relationships  with  other  institutions.  The  office  stands 
ready  to  aid  members  of  the  campus  community  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  provides  these  members  those  services  need- 
ed for  the  planning,  improving,  and  implementing  of 
their  programs  and  activities. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  affiliated  with  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  was  established  by  federal 
and  state  legislation  to  help  people  identify  and  solve 
their  farm,  home,  rural,  and  urban  community  prob- 


lems.  It  is  a  cooperative  educational  program  planned, 
conducted,  and  financed  jointly  by  the  county  govern- 
ments, the  University,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
established  by  state  and  federal  legislation,  is  associat- 
ed with  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct  research 
bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  the  agricultural 
industry  and  the  welfare  of  consumer  groups.  It  is 
financed  by  federal  appropriations  and  state  offset 
funds.  Research  is  conducted  at  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station  in  East  Wareham,  the  Suburban  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Waltham,  the  Horticultural  Research 
Center  in  Belchertown,  the  College  Farm  in  South 
Deerfield,  and  on  the  Amherst  campus.  The  Environ- 
mental Forestry  Research  Center  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  been  established  on  the  campus 
in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station. 

Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 

Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 

Cooperative  School  Service  Center 

Cooperative  Service  Bureau 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

Massachusetts  Population  Research  Institute 

Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 

Polymer  Research  Institute 

Program  in  Urban  and  Regional  Problems 

Technical  Resource  Service 

University  Computing  Center 

Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Academic  Honor  Societies 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (arts,  humanities,  and  sciences) 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (all  fields  of  study) 

Sigma  Xi  (pure  and  applied  science) 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (earth  sciences) 

Omicron  Nu  (home  economics) 

Phi  Tau  Sigma  (food  science) 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  men,  all  fields  of  study) 

Tau  Beta  Phi  (engineering) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (commerce  and  business  adminis- 
tration) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (freshman  women,  all  fields  of 
study) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  (electrical  engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture) 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (industrial  engineering) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (education) 

Phi  Sigma  Alpha  (political  science) 

Overseas  Study 

The  Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide  variety  of  overseas 
study  and  international  exchange  programs.  The  Inter- 
national Programs  Office  may  be  consulted  for  all 
specific  information  on  these  and  other  overseas  study 
opportunities.  Information  on  summer  programs  is  giv- 
en in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  as  well. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
operates  its  year-long  Freiburg  Program.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent  facility  in  Frei- 
burg, the  University  of  Massachusetts  Freiburg  Center, 


38  which  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Freiburg  Pro- 
gram. Students  enrolled  in  the  Program  are  regularly 
enrolled  students  of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and 
take  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social  science  and 
humanities  courses.  The  Freiburg  Program  is  not  re- 
stricted to  students  concentrating  in  German,  but  ad- 
mits students  in  philosophy,  music,  English,  history, 
comparative  literature,  and  other  fields.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  graduate  students  and  superior  upper  division 
undergraduates  with  fluency  in  German. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe.  A  four-  or 
seven-month  field  program  in  anthropology  in  Europe 
is  offered  by  the  Anthropology  Department  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in  anthropology 
during  the  spring  or  spring  and  summer.  Location  of 
the  program  in  Europe  in  any  given  year  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  director.  Prerequisites  for 
participation  in  the  program  include  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  required  for  field  research  and 
prior  coursework  in  both  field  methods  and  the  cul- 
ture area  where  research  is  to  be  conducted.  A  limited 
number  of  stipends  are  available  to  offset  costs  of 
international  travel  and  maintenance  while  in  the  field. 

Semester  Program,  New  University  of  Ulster,  Coler- 
aine.  Northern  Ireland.  Primarily  for  undergraduate 
students  majoring  in  education.  A  small  number  of 
students  go  each  semester  for  study  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  New  University  of  Ulster  is  Britian's  newest 
university  and  has  about  2,000  students. 

Grenoble  Program.  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Semester  in  Grenoble  Program  is  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants 
Etrangers  of  L'Universite  de  Grenoble  and  is  open  to 
approximately  forty  students.  The  three  levels  of  cours- 
es offered  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  students  of  var- 
ied interests  and  levels  of  proficiency  in  French.  Stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  language 
may  pursue  studies  in  the  French  language  and  civili- 
zation at  the  elementary  level.  Majors  and  other  pro- 
ficient students  pursue  courses  in  language,  literature, 
and  civilization  at  the  middle  or  upper  level  depend- 
ing on  placement  by  examination  upon  arrival  at  Gren- 
oble. Students  may  choose  to  live  with  French  families, 
in  "foyers,"  or  in  inexpensive  hotels  catering  to  students. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Keele  University,  EngJand. 
Through  an  exchange  program,  several  undergraduates 
may  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Keele  Uni- 
versity, Staffordshire,  England.  The  program  is  open 
to  superior  students  concentrating  in  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  science. 

Academic  Year  Program,  Chelsea  College  of  PhysicaJ 
Education,  England.  This  is  a  junior-year  program  for 
undergraduate  women  majoring  in  physical  education. 
A  good  academic  record  is  required. 

Academic  Year  Program,  University  of  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  An  undergraduate  student  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  permits  several  undergraduates 
each  year  to  spend  their  junior  or  senior  years  at 
that  university.  Courses  of  study  include  drama, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  education,  and  science. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  programs,  con- 
cerning which  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
International  Programs  Office  and  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin,  include  offerings  in  Bologna,  Italy;  Madrid, 
Spain;  Freiburg,  Germany;  Pau,  France;  Oxford, 


England,  and  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  the  latter  in 
anthropology. 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields:  Agricul- 

!    tural  and  Food  Economics,  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Ad- 

,   ministration.  Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil 
Engineering,  Comparative  Literature,  Computer  and  In- 

'   formation  Science,  Economics,  Electrical  Engineering, 

,    English,  Entomology,  Environmental  Engineering,  Food 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Food  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Forestry  and  Wood  Technology,  Geology, 
Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  History,  Human 
Movement,  Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 
Research,  Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Microbiology,  Nutrition  and  Food,  Ocean 
Engineering,  Physics,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Science, 
Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil  Science,  Speech,  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  involving  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and 
the  University  is  also  available  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  biological  sciences  and  the  departments  of  Chem- 
istry, French,  Geology,  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures, Hispanic  languages  and  literatures.  Philosophy, 
and  Physics. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several  specialized 
programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
for  those  employed  in  the  educational  field.  The  re- 
quirements for  this  degree  follow  closely  those  out- 
lined for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Residency  must  be 
met  by  attendance  on  campus  for  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

The  following  departments  offer  major  work  leading 
to  a  master's  degree:  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics, 
Animal  Science,  Anthropology,  Art  History,  Astronomy, 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Administration,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Computer  and  Information  Science,  Dra- 
matic Arts,  Economics,  Education,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, English,  Entomology,  Environmental  Engineering, 
Fine  Arts,  Fisheries  Biology,  Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Food  Science  and  Technology,  Forestry 
and  Wood  Technology,  French,  Geology,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  Home  Economics,  Human  Devel- 
opment, Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research, 
Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Architecture,  Linguistics, 
Management  Science,  Marine  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Microbiology,  Music,  Nursing, 
Nutrition  and  Food,  Ocean  Engineering,  Philosophy, 
Physical  Education,  Physics,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences, 
Plant  Pathology,  Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering,  Psychology,  Public  Administration,  Public 
Health,  Regional  Planning,  Slavic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, Sociology,  Speech,  Statistics,  Wildlife,  Wood 
Technology,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desiring  further 
information  should  write  for  a  Graduate  School 
Bulletin  to  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Re- 
search Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University,  of  eight  weeks' 
duration  in  1972,  is  open  to  freshmen  who  wish  to 


40  begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  to  seniors  completing  require- 
ments for  September  graduation,  to  other  regular  Uni- 
versity undergraduates,  and  to  special  students  current- 
ly enrolled  in  other  colleges.  Graduate  courses  are 
provided  for  area  teachers  and  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  continue  their  work  during  the  summer.  Some 
courses  are  offered  for  professional  workers  in  special- 
ized fields.  A  bulletin  describing  the  entire  summer 
program  is  available  from  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
April  of  each  year. 

Students  who  begin  their  college  careers  in  the  sum- 
mer are  advised  to  plan  their  programs  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  advisers.  Normally,  it  is  wise  to  plan  to  take 
the  required  courses  during  the  summer  and  to  take 
electives  and  major  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  Sequential  required  courses  are  generally 
offered  during  both  of  the  main  semesters,  so  that 
work  begun  in  the  summer  can  be  completed  during 
the  fall  semester. 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges and  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
combine  their  academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching  their  collective 
educational  resources.  Certain  specialized  courses  not 
ordinarily  available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are  op- 
erated jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In  addition,  any 
qualified  student  in  good  standing  at  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions may  take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  different  from  any 
available  to  him  on  the  home  campus.  The  course 
must  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  arranged 
between  the  student  and  the  adviser.  Approval  by  the 
student's  adviser  and  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  College 
(Provost  at  the  University]  at  the  home  institution  is 
required.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for 
students  from  other  campuses  if  permission  is  required 
for  students  of  the  institution  at  which  the  course  is 
offered. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange  courses  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
since  they  may  find  some  courses  already  filled  after 
that  time.  Free  bus  transportation  among  the  five  in- 
stitutions is  available  for  interchange  students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will  find  current 
catalogs  of  the  other  institutions  in  departmental  offices, 
the  University  Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Provost. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional  cooperative 
program  administered  by  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  This  program,  known  as  the  Regional 
Student  Program,  permits  qualified  residents  of  the  New 
England  states  to  study  with  in-state  tuition  and  ad- 
mission privileges  at  any  of  the  state  universities,  the 
Lowell  Technological  Institute,  and  the  public  two- 
year  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  a  wide  variety 
of  study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  for  New  England  residents 
by  making  available  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those 
courses  not  commonly  offered  at  every  institution. 
This  practice  tends  to  reduce  duplication  of  courses 
and  thus  to  utilize  most  efficiently  the  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  in  each  state. 


Detailed  information  about  this  exceptional  program 
can  be  obtained  from  any  guidance  counselor  or  from 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  20  Wal- 
nut Street,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
is  responsible  for  helping  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  all  part-time  undergraduate  students;  for 
managing  all  conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  short 
courses,  and  clinics  on  the  Amherst  campus  and  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  sponsored  by  the  University; 
and  for  designing  special  educational  programs  for 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  region  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  students  at  the  University. 
The  Division  has  its  own  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
gram, designed  for  part-time  students  who  wish  to  de- 
sign a  curriculum  more  appropriate  to  theif  educational 
goals  than  those  offered  by  the  traditional  undergrad- 
uate departments.  The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
requires  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  credit,  up  to 
seventy-five  of  which  may  be  transferred  from  other 
institutions.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  evening 
courses  or  to  day  courses  on  a  space-available  basis 
after  consultation  with  an  adviser  in  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Undergraduate  part-time  students 

:    who  meet  the  requirements  for  any  standard  University 
undergraduate  degree  may  have  this  degree  awarded 

j    through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  addi- 

"    tion. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational  doorway  be- 
tween the  University  and  potential  clients  and  stands 
ready  to  assist  anyone  in  the  Commonwealth  with  an 
educational  problem  with  which  the  University  might 
assist.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Division,  920  Campus  Center. 

University  Without  Walls 

,    The  University  Without  Walls  program  at  the  Univer- 
1=  sity  is  one  of  twenty-two  UWVU  units  across  the  coun- 
'    try  developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Union  for 
Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  program 
enables  students  to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  through  a  totally  individual- 
ized learning  program  allowing  independent  study, 
internships,  field  experiences,  credit  for  significant 
past  learning  experience,  and  other  self-directed  proj- 
ects outside  the  classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes 
i     participants  of  all  ages  and  diverse  backgrounds  and 
interests,  especially  those  who  would  not  normally 
have  access  to  the  University  but  who  are  highly  mo- 
tivated and  self-disciplined  enough  to  succeed  in  direct- 
ing their  own  learning  projects.  Upon  admission  to  the 
program,  students  choose  a  faculty  sponsor  and  adviser 
and  prepare  a  learning  contract  outlining  learning 
objectives,  activities  to  meet  those  objectives,  and  eval- 
uation procedures.  Students  must  negotiate  120  credits 
in  order  to  receive  a  degree,  including  University  Core 
Requirements  (33  credits]  and  residence  credits  (45 
credits).  Further  information  and  applications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Without  Walls,  320  Arnold 
House. 

University  Year  for  Action 

The  University  Year  for  Action  program  is  a  full-year, 
full-time  program  which  offers  undergraduates  signi- 
ficant service  opportunities  for  attacking  poverty  in 
connection  with  community  agencies  while  earning 
normal  college  credit.  Students  accepted  into  the  pro- 


42  gram  become  volunteers  in  Action  (a  new  federal 
agency  comprising  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  several 
other  federal  volunteer  programs].  They  work  full  time 
in  a  community  agency,  located  either  in  a  major  city 
of  Western  Massachusetts  or  in  a  rural  area;  it  may  be 
a  CAP  agency,  a  community  center,  a  legal  assistance 
program,  a  correctional  institution,  or  an  educational 
project.  Community  agencies  provide  field  direction 
and  supervision,  while  the  University  provides  instruc- 
tion, academic  credit,  and  program  management. 

The  University  Year  for  Action  program  represents 
a  new  model  for  education,  a  model  of  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  larger  community  and  of  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  resources,  needs,  and  personnel. 

Details  concerning  eligibility,  application  procedure, 
pay,  tuition,  fees,  and  other  information  are  available 
at  the  Action  office,  513  East  Pleasant  Street,  Amherst. 

Handicapped  and  Disabled  Veteran  Students 

The  University  is  developing  a  program  for  handicapped 
students.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  as 
many  architectural  barriers  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  handicapped  students.  Although  some 
barriers  remain,  most  handicapped  students  can  move 
over  most  of  the  campus  without  serious  problems. 
Elevators  exist  in  most  buildings  and  ramps  are  con- 
veniently placed  to  allow  entry. 

An  area  of  particular  concern  is  special  academic 
services.  The  University  is  in  the  process  of  coordinat- 
ing efforts  to  offer  special  academic  advising  and  will 
be  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  students 
in  the  near  future.  Special  scheduling  is  available  if 
the  proper  amount  of  time  is  allowed. 

Handicapped  students  and  returning  disabled  veterans 
are  urged  to  contact  the  Admissions  Office  so  that 
they  may  work  toward  coordinating  individualized  pro- 
grams for  qualified  students. 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 

The  Pre-Law  Advising  Program  was  instituted  to  pro- 
vide students  with  information  on  the  nature  of  legal 
education,  admission  to  law  school,  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  legal  profession.  Law  schools  do  not 
prescribe  any  particular  method  of  preparation  or  pro- 
gram of  courses  for  admission;  consequently,  there  is 
no  Pre-Law  major  at  the  University.  Interested  students 
are  urged  to  register  with  the  Pre-Law  Adviser.  Current 
catalogs  from  every  accredited  law  school  in  the  United 
States  and  other  materials  pertaining  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession are  available  in  this  office. 


Schools,  Colleges,  and  Departments 
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Special  programs  include: 

Honors  Program 

Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration 

Pre-Law  Advising  Program 


,    Undergraduate  major  progra 
I  following  areas: 

College  of  Food  and  Natural 

Agricultural  Business  Manage- 
ment 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Animal  Sciences  (Also  Pre- 
Veterinary) 

Entomology 

Environmental  Design  (Park 
and  Open  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Pre-Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  Pre-Planning] 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

Forestry 


ms  are  available  in  the 

Resources 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel 
Administration 

International  Agricultural 
Studies 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Natural  Resource  Studies 

Plant  Industry  (Agronomy, 
Horticulture,  and  Turf  Man- 
agement) 

Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Science 

Wildlife  Biology 

Wood  Science  and  Technology 


Areas  of  concentration  within  those  listed  may  be 
chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  department  head  or 
the  Dean. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Afro-American  Studies 


Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy  (Five  College  Co- 
operation Program) 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classics  (Five  College  Coopera- 
tion Program) 

Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Italian 

Journalistic  Studies 


Latin  (Five  College  Coopera- 
tion Program) 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Pre-Dental  Studies 

Pre-Medical  Studies 

Pre-Veterinary  Studies 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Soviet  &  East  European 
Studies 

Spanish 

Speech 

Zoology 


School  of  Business  Administration 


Accounting 

Business  Administration  and 

Economics 
Business  Administration  and 

Quantitative  Methods 
General  Business 
General  Management 
Financial  Management 

School  of  Education 
Education 

School  of  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 


Marketing 

Personnel  Management  and 

Industrial  Relations 
Production  Management 
Public  Relations  Management 
Retailing 

Systems  Management 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies 


Elementary  Education 


Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


44  School  of  Home  Economics 
Child  Development 
Dietetics  and  Institutional 

Administration 
Fashion  Merchandising 

School  of  Nursing 
Basic  Nursing 

School  of  Physical  Education 
Physical  Education  for  Men 
Physical  Education  for  Women 

Department  of  Public  Health 
Community  Health  and  Health 
Education 


Foods  in  Business 
Secondary  Education  and 
Extension 


Recreation 


Environmental  Health 
Medical  Technology 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  45 

The  College  has  programs  of  study  leading  to  four 
bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  All 
departments  offer  a  program  leading  to  the  B.A.  de- 
gree. The  B.S.  degree  may  be  earned  only  if  the  major 
is  mathematics,  science,  or  psychology.  The  B.F.A.  pro- 
grams have  a  strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  programs  reflect  an  emphasis  in  music.  All 
of  the  degree  programs  combine  a  study  in  depth  in 
one  area  with  supporting  study  in  the  other  two  of  the 
three  main  divisions:  (a]  Fine  arts  and  humanities,  (b] 
Social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  (c)  Natural  science 
and  mathematics.  Courses  appropriate  to  the  distribu- 
tion requirements  in  these  three  areas  are  noted  in 
University  Catalogs  by  the  respective  codes  (C),  (D), 
and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms  with  the  follow- 
ing five  provisions  qualifies  the  student  who  completes 
it  for  the  appropriate  degree.  Advanced  placement  and 
transfer  credits  may  be  applied  toward  any  or  all  of 
these  qualifications;  but  at  least  half  of  the  major  pro- 
gram must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1.  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in  communica- 
tive skills  must  be  achieved  by  completing  six  credits 
in  rhetoric;  the  two  rhetoric  courses  must  include  at 
least  one  of  Rhetoric  100  or  110. 

2.  For  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  only,  a  basic  pro- 
ficiency or  experience  with  foreign  language  must  be 
demonstrated  by  (a]  completion  of  a  foreign  language 
course  at  the  college  fourth-semester  level,  (b]  a  satis- 
factory performance  on  an  achievement  or  placement 
test,  (c)  four  entrance  units  in  one  foreign  language 

or  three  units  in  one  and  two  units  in  another  foreign 
language,  (d]  a  year  in  a  school  in  which  English  is 
not  the  basic  language,  or  (e)  an  approved  substitution 
of  language-related  study  if  there  is  clearly  demon- 
strated difficulty  in  language  study  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  foreign  language  board. 

3.  Distribution  is  achieved  by  completion  of  courses 
in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  College  other  than 
the  one  in  which  the  major  falls.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  work  in  the  major  is  applicable  to  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions,  this  qualification  is  stated  for  all 
three  divisions  and  all  degrees  as: 

Core  Number  of  Courses  for 

Code     B.A.     B.S.*      B.F.A.      B.  MUS. 
Division 
Fine  Arts  and 
Humanities  (C]         4  3  4  4 

Social  and 
Bahavioral  Sciences      (D)         4  3*  3  3 

Natural  Science 
and  Mathematics         (E)         4         4*  4  4 

*To  qualify  for  a  B.S.  degree,  at  least  60  credits  must  be  earned  in  science,  mathematics, 
and/or  psychology  courses;  distributional  courses  may  be  part  of  this  minimum  of  60. 

4.  An  approved  major  program  of  the  College  must 
be  completed.  The  traditional  departmental  major  pro- 
grams are  the  most  common,  and  they  are  described 

in  the  following  pages.  A  few  others  are  specified  and 
administered  by  standing  committees  of  the  faculty 
and  are  described  below.  Several  other  interdisciplinary 
programs  are  being  worked  on  at  this  time.  All  major 
programs  have  these  features  in  common:  (a)  faculty 
guidance,  (b)  a  coherent  program  of  study  made  up  of 


46  at  least  24  credits,  at  least  15  of  which  must  be  in  up- 
per division  courses  in  this  College,  and  (c)  the  student 
has  at  least  12  completely  free  electives. 

Advisory  System: 

When  a  student  elects  a  special  major,  or  is  admitted 
to  a  specialized  degree  program,  he  is  assigned  a  fac- 
ulty adviser  from  that  major.  The  faculty  adviser  helps 
the  student  choose  his  program  of  study  and  also  serves 
as  a  communication  link  between  the  student  and  the 
Registrar's  Office.  The  student  may  choose  a  specific 
major  on  entrance  or  he  may  postpone  this  choice  un- 
til his  fourth  semester.  Until  he  chooses  a  specific  ma- 
jor, he  is  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
major,  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Informa- 
tion and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC]  serves  as  the  stu- 
dent's adviser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad  selection 
of  disciplines  form  the  staff  of  CASIAC,  and  the  stu- 
dent may  continually  meet  with  the  same  staff  member 
or  he  may  talk  with  whomever  is  on  duty  at  the  time. 
A  primary  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  the  student 
choose  a  major  which  is  consistent  with  his  interests 
and  potentialities. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in  choosing  his 
program  of  study  and  his  major.  However,  a  few  of 
the  major  programs  require  sequences  of  courses 
which  extend  over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  A  student 
who  does  not  take  the  right  courses  in  his  freshman 
year  may  have  to  use  a  summer  session  or  extra  sem- 
esters to  accommodate  these  sequences  if  his  ultimate 
major  is  Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics,  or  if  he  is  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  program.  Some  standard 
freshman  year  programs  are: 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts: 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Introduction  to  Art  and  two  of  the  following: 

Studio  Art  Math  or  Science 

Humanity 
Social  Science 


Social  Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.j: 

Rhetoric 

Social  Science 


Mathematics  [B.A.  or  B.S. 

Rhetoric 

Math  (Calculus] 

Science 


Bachelor  of  Music: 
Rhetoric 
Music  Theory 
Music  Literature 


Humanity  [B.A.]: 

Rhetoric 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art 


Physical  Education 

and  three  of  the  following 
Foreign  Language 
Humanity  or  Fine  Art 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 


Physical  Education 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 

Humanity 


Physical  Education 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Math  or  Science 

Social  Science 

Humanity,  other  than  Music 


Physical  Education 

and  three  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 

Math  or  Science 

Second  Humanity 


Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.):  47 

Rhetoric  Physical  Education 

Chemistry  or  Physics*  and  two  of  the  following: 

Math  (Calculus,  if  prepared)  Foreign  Language 

Humanity 

'Chemistry  majors  elect  Chemistry  Social  Science 

113;  Biology  and  Geology  majors  elect  ^^            rl  G    ■ 

Chemistry  111;  and  Physics  and  Astron-  becond  bCience 
omy  majors  elect  Physics  181. 


Latin  American  Studies 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Latin  America  may  enroll 
in  the  Latin  American  Studies  Program.  The  Program 
does  not  constitute  a  major  and  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  work  done  in  a  regular  discipline.  However, 
those  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Pro- 
gram will  be  awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment  in  area  and  lan- 
guage studies.  To  earn  a  certificate  a  student  must  1) 
satisfactorily  demonstrate  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  elementary  pro- 
ficiency in  the  other,  2]  satisfactorily  complete  four 
courses  focused  on  Latin  America,  and  3)  participate 
in  the  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin  America.  The 
requirements  of  the  Program  are  to  be  met  partly 
through  courses  that  fulfill  existing  requirements  of  the 
College  and  partly  through  the  careful  use  of  electives. 
The  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies  adminis- 
ters the  Program  and  advises  interested  students. 
Members  of  the  Committee  are:  P.  Barreda-Tomas 
(Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures);  R.  A.  Potash, 
Chairman  (History);  D.  Proulx  (Anthropology);  F.  B. 
Sherwood  (Economics);  and  H.  A.  Wiarda  (Political 
Science). 

Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical,  and  Pre-Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  medical,  or  vet- 
erinary school  should  select  a  major  department  in  the 
field  of  most  interest  to  him.  This  will  usually  be  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  may  be  in  other  col- 
leges or  schools.  Pre-veterinary  students  frequently 
select  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Preparation  for  the  professional  schools 
requires  relatively  few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  and  can  be 
completed  within  the  four-year  curriculum  of  most 
departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the  best  back- 
grounds for  entering  the  medical  or  dental  field.  Al- 
though many  students  may  be  inclined  to  concentrate 
in  the  sciences,  this  will  not  necessarily  improve  the 
opportunity  for  entrance  into  a  professional  school. 
Rather,  the  field  of  concentration  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  strong  secondary  interests; 
i.e.,  he  should  choose  that  area  most  likely  to  lead  to 
a  satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-professional  student 
should  include  one  year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  or- 
ganic, and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three 
semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of  college  mathematics, 
and  one  year  of  physics.  Certain  additional  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  as  well  as  a 
foreign  language  may  be  required  by  some  dental, 
medical,  and  veterinary  schools.  Students  should  con- 
sult their  advisers  as  well  as  professional  school  cata- 
logs in  regard  to  specific  requirements  of  particular 
schools.  Freshmen  who  intend  to  include  the  pre-pro- 
fessional courses  in  the  curriculum  should  discuss  their 
plans  with  the  summer  counseling  adviser,  as  some 


48   change  in  the  normal  course  sequence  may  be  desir- 
able. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first  year  dem- 
onstrate a  potential  for  success,  may,  in  their  third 
semester,  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  entrance  into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
or  pre-veterinary  major.  This  program  is  designed  to 
give  qualified  students  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  background  by  providing  for  increased  flexibility 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  last  two  years.  These  students 
will  have  advisers  specifically  for  this  program,  will  be 
interviewed  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and, 
upon  application  to  medical  school,  will  be  given  a 
written  evaluation  by  the  pre-medical  committee. 
However,  admission  into  a  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  or 
pre-veterinary  program  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  appli- 
cation to  the  professional  schools.  Many  students  pre- 
fer to  complete  a  full  major  in  an  academic  depart- 
ment; these  students  should  also  apply  for  entrance 
into  the  pre-professional  program,  and  they  will  be 
interviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  are  accepted  as  majors. 

A  file  of  dental,  medical,  and  veterinary  school  cata- 
logs and  other  pertinent  material  is  maintained  in  the 
committee  office.  Room  409,  Hasbrouck  Laboratory. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  visit  this  office  for  further 
information  concerning  preparation  for  careers  in  den- 
tistry, medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are 
available  for  counsel  to  all  interested  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  program  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  accepted  into  the  curriculum  as  majors.  The  com- 
mittee membership  for  1972-73  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: B.  C.  Crooker,  Chairman  (Physics],  S.  Balagura 
(Psychology],  H.  E.  Bigelow  (Botany],  E.  L.  Davis 
(Botany],  R.  S.  Feldman  (Psychology],  E.  ].  McWhorter 
(Chemistry],  }.  H.  Nordin  (Biochemistry],  G.  J.  Ober- 
lander  (Chemistry],  W.  B.  O'Connor  (Zoology],  R.  E. 
Smith  (Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences]. 

Afro-American  Studies,  W.  E.  Du  Bois  Department  Of 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  department  is  to  offer 
a  major  in  Afro-American  studies  which  is  interdisci- 
plinary in  scope.  The  department  has  the  parallel  re- 
sponsibility of  leavening  and  affecting  the  quality  and 
focus  of  the  educational  experience  of  all  Black  stu- 
dents regardless  of  their  major  field  of  study;  thus  it 
is  responsible  for  the  designing  of  courses  and  se- 
quences of  courses  which  are  of  general  interest  and 
of  specific  relevance  to  students  in  disciplines  other 
than  Afro-American  studies. 

The  major  in  Afro-American  studies  is  recommended 
only  to  students  intent  on  a  career  in  teaching  or  ad- 
vanced scholarship  in  Afro-American  studies  or  in  one 
of  the  relevant  professional  disciplines.  The  maximum 
of  60  required  major  credits  is  spread  over  many  dis- 
ciplines with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  History,  Sociology, 
Political  Science  and  Literature.  This  means  that  within 
the  scope  of  the  major  there  are  included  courses  which 
correspond  to  and  fulfull  requirements  of  offerings  in 
other  departments.  The  student  is  required  to  take  at 
least  24  credits  within  one  discipline,  and  a  minimum 
of  24  within  the  other  disciplines  of  the  department. 
The  major  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  specialist's 
training  in  one  area  of  the  Black  experience  reinforced 
by  a  general  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  other  relevant 
areas  of  scholarship. 


Anthropology  49 

In  its  study  of  mankind  in  terms  of  origins,  ways  of 
life,  physical  and  cultural  differentiation,  and  con- 
temporary problems,  anthropology  bridges  the  social 
and  biological  sciences.  Its  courses  are  offered  with 
the  aim  of  providing  both  a  foundation  for  specialized 
graduate  study  in  all  four  subfields  of  anthropology 
(archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  social  and  cultural 
anthropology  and  linguistic  anthropology)  and  also  the 
understanding  of  mankind  that  can  be  of  value  to  any- 
one regardless  of  particular  interests. 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  Anthropology  104 
plus  at  least  one  more  of  the  following:  Anthropology 
102,  103,  or  105.  All  majors  are  also  required  to  elect 
a  minimum  of  21  credits  above  the  100  level  in  an- 
thropology which,  in  combination  with  the  introductory 
courses,  must  total  at  least  30  credits  for  graduation. 
With  his  adviser's  approval,  an  anthropology  major 
may  be  allowed  to  take  as  part  of  this  requirement 
non-duplicating  courses  in  anthropology  given  at  one 
of  the  cooperating  Valley  institutions.  The  maximum 
allowable  credits  in  anthropology  for  graduation  is  45. 
Also  required  is  at  least  one  course  in  the  social 
sciences  outside  of  anthropology  and  foreign  language 
proficiency  through  the  intermediate  (140)  level.  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Proulx  is  Chief  Adviser  for  Anthropology. 


Art 

The  Art  Department's  three  major  programs  contain 
eight  distinct  areas  of  specialization.  The  three  pro- 
grams provide  objectives  ranging  from  a  broad  back- 
ground of  extensive  coverage  to  highly  specific  pro- 
fessional investigations. 

The  B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to  provide  an 
aesthetic  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  visual  arts 
and  an  opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability  in 
several  media.  While  all  programs  are  subject  to  the 
University  and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  re- 
quirements, the  B.A.  degree  program  requires  a 
greater  involvement  than  the  B.F.A.  degree  program 
in  courses  not  directly  within  the  Art  Department. 
The  B.A.  degree  program  offers  three  majors:  Art 
History,  Studio  Art,  and  the  Combination  Major  of 
both  studio  art  and  art  history.  All  B.A.  degrees  in  the 
Studio  or  Combination  Major  areas  require  a  minimum 
of  39  art  credits,  consisting  of  five  elementary  courses: 
Art  115,  100,  102,  120  and  122;  and  eight  upper  divi- 
sion courses  (numbered  200  and  above),  two  of  which 
must  be  art  history  electives.  The  B.A.  degree  in  Art 
History  requires  six  credits  at  the  introductory  level, 
plus  twenty-four  upper  division  credits,  which  will  in- 
clude at  least  one  seminar  (300  level  course).  It  is 
recommended  that  a  student  begin  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  historical  survey  (Art  111-113).  This  can, 
however,  be  substituted  by  any  combination  of  Art 
111,  113,  115,  or  a  departmentally  approved  course. 
At  the  upper  division  level,  a  student  should  include 
courses  in  at  least  one  non-western  and  three  western 
areas  from  the  following  offered  by  the  department: 
Primitive,  Far  Eastern,  Indian,  Islamic,  Ancient,  Medi- 
eval, Renaissance,  Baroque,  Modern  and  American. 
As  the  declaration  of  a  major  is  prerequisite  to  the 
selection  of  a  faculty  adviser,  it  is  best  to  declare  an 
Art  History  major  within  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
years. 

The  other  two  programs  are  of  a  professional  nature 
and  lead  to  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  Accept- 


50  ance  to  all  B.F.A.  degree  programs  is  effected  during 
the  sophomore  year  or  after  having  completed  12 
studio  credits  in  art,  through  the  submission  of  a  port- 
folio to  a  faculty  selection  committee.  Admission  is 
based  on  the  criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  and  high 
academic  standard.  Transfer  students  may  make  ar- 
rangements to  submit  a  portfolio  during  their  sopho- 
more year  at  another  institution,  otherwise  the  transfer 
students'  portfolios  should  be  submitted  early  in  the 
Junior  year.  Before  acceptance,  during  the  first  two 
years,  the  student  experiences  a  foundation  program  of 
several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and  three  dimensional 
design,  and  the  general  history  of  art.  Because  of  its 
contemporary  nature  and  relevance  it  is  required  that 
Modern  Art  287  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  by  B.F.A. 
program  candidates.  The  B.F.A.  degree  program  in 
Studio  Art  provides  professional  intensive  coverage  of 
one  chosen  medium:  ceramics,  painting,  printmaking 
or  sculpture,  to  be  selected  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year  after  acceptance  through  the  submission  of 
a  portfolio.  After  selecting  an  area  of  specialization,  it 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  notify  the  Art  Depart- 
ment and  the  faculty  members  teaching  in  the  major 
area.  It  is  advisable  for  each  student  to  have  a  faculty 
member  in  their  major  area  assigned  as  adviser  to 
their  B.F.A.  degree  program.  The  B.F.A.  degree  pro- 
gram allows  greater  latitude  of  core  requirements  for 
further  concentration  within  the  Art  Department.  This 
program  builds  the  best  foundation  for  graduate  study 
in  Studio  Art.  It  involves  minima  of  63  credits  in 
Studio  Art,  12  credits  in  Art  History,  and  48  credits 
in  other  disciplines.  B.F.A.  degree  candidates  will  be 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  three  art  faculty  members 
at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Approval  by  the  com- 
mittee constitutes  permission  to  embark  on  a  Degree 
Project  during  the  Senior  year.  During  the  Senior  year 
a  student  may  elect  from  6  to  12  credits  in  a  Degree 
Project  directed  toward  the  exploration  of  personal 
objectives  in  the  specific  major  area.  All  senior  B.F.A. 
Studio  Art  majors  must  select  a  faculty  member  in 
their  major  area  to  direct  their  Degree  Project  and  act 
as  chairman  of  their  B.F.A.  Degree  Project  Committee. 
The  Degree  Project  must  be  evaluated  and  approved  by 
this  committee  which  consists  of  the  chairman  and  two 
other  art  faculty  members.  The  Degree  Project  should 
include  a  statement  of  intent  describing  what  the  proj- 
ect will  consist  of  and  what  the  student  plans  to  do, 
a  technical  section  describing  any  pertinent  technical 
information,  an  evaluative  conclusion,  and  a  collection 
of  color  transparencies  of  the  actual  work  completed. 
The  format  is  identical  to  that  prescribed  for  a  Univer- 
sity Master  Thesis  and  is  bound  in  a  9"  x  12"  black 
ring  binder. 

The  B.F.A.  degree  in  Art  Education  program  provides 
the  student  with  a  strong  background  in  studio  work, 
and  the  necessary  courses  in  education  and  student 
teaching,  which  enable  the  graduate  to  be  certified  as 
an  art  teacher  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
This  certification  permits  the  teacher  to  work  on  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Through  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  teachers  certified  in  Massachusetts  may  be 
qualified  to  teach  in  several  other  states.  Student  teach- 
ing is  done  for  a  full  semester  and  usually  at  schools 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst.  Currently,  through 
the  Off  Campus  program  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Education,  students  may  also  do  student  teaching  in 
off  campus  sites.  These  range  from  California  to  Eng- 
land and  from  Quebec  to  Florida.  The  program's  re- 


quirements  include  minima  of  33  credits  in  Studio  Art,         51 
9  in  Art  History,  6  in  Art  Education,  15  for  teacher's 
certification  (including  sixteen  weeks  of  observation  and 
student  teaching  in  either  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level),  and  51  in  other  academic  disciplines.  Art  Educa- 
tion majors  are  required  to  take  introductory  courses  in 
each  major  studio  area  early  in  their  program. 

Asian  Studies 

There  are  majors  leading  to  the  B.A.  in  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  language  and  literature  in  which  students 
may  place  emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical  lan- 
guage. Students  following  either  major  receive  a  substan- 
tial foundation  in  reading,  speaking,  and  understanding 
the  language,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  re- 
spective literatures.  Majors  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
a  background  in  the  history,  government,  society,  reli- 
gion, and  arts  of  China  and  Japan — a  background  essen- 
tial for  an  understanding  of  the  cultures  and  literatures 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  in  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Asian  Studies  Program,  various  departments 
in  the  University  and  the  Five  College  system  offer 
courses  dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  China,  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult  offerings  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Anthropology,  Art,  Comparative  Literature, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 

Undergraduates  interested  in  Asian  Studies  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  University's  Asian  Studies  Certificate 
program.  The  program  does  not  constitute  a  major  and 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  work  done  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  regular  discipline.  Students  who 
fulfill  program  requirements  are  awarded  the  Certifi- 
cate in  Asian  Studies  attesting  to  their  attainment.  Re- 
quirements for  the  Certificate  are  a  total  of  24  credits 
selected  from  the  Asian  Studies  course  list.  There  are  no 
language  requirements  for  the  Certificate;  however,  any 
student  interested  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  Asian  Studies 
is  strongly  urged  to  acquire  competence  in  an  Asian 
language. 

Astronomy 

(AJso  see  Physics] 

The  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy  is  adminis- 
tered jointly  with  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary  courses  for  non- 
majors  are  taught  separately  at  each  campus  but  all  ad- 
vanced courses  are  given  on  a  joint  basis  for  students 
from  the  five  participating  institutions.  Five  College 
courses  are  identified  in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  by 
ASTFC.  The  Astronomy  Program  at  the  University  is  also 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
The  graduate  program  in  astronomy  is  developed  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  program  of  physics. 

The  Five  College  Astronomy  Department  offers  under- 
graduate courses  which  furnish  1]  specialization  for  those 
students  planning  graduate  study  in  astronomy,  2)  a 
more  general  major  for  students  interested  in  careers 
in  teaching,  scientific  journalism,  technical  editing,  or 
similar  areas  for  which  astronomy  may  form  the  basis 
for  a  suitably  broad  science  background,  and  3]  a  back- 
ground for  all  students  who  are  interested  in  astronomy 
for  its  cultural  and  scientific  value.  Professor  T.  T.  Arny 
is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate  school  should 
obtain  a  firm  foundation  in  physics  and  mathematics 
and  should  plan  to  finish  satisfactorily  Physics  184  or 
163,  Mathematics  174  or  186,  and  Astronomy  122  by 


52   the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  a  student  must  complete  Physics  255-256 
and  Physics  251-252,  Mathematics  343,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  Astronomy  237,  238,  343,  344,  and  inde- 
pendent study.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  the 
student  take  Mathematics  341,  Physics  271-272  and/or 
285-286,  and  obtain  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, French  or  Russian. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is  available  to 
those  majors  for  whom  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  ter- 
minal degree  in  astronomy.  In  some  circumstances 
Physics  142  and  Astronomy  101-102  will  be  acceptable 
lower  division  courses.  A  minimum  of  three  upper  divi- 
sion astronomy  courses  and  nine  additional  credits  of 
upper  division  astronomy  or  physics  must  be  satisfac- 
torily completed.  These  may  include  Astronomy  231 
and  234  but  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Chief  Adviser.  In  some  cases  advanced  courses  in  the 
history  or  the  philosophy  of  science  may  be  desirable. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather  than  a  B.A.  de- 
gree need  a  total  of  60  credits  of  science  courses.  The 
credits  required  beyond  those  explicitly  needed  for  the 
astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  science  or 
behavioral  science  courses. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  encouraged  for  all 
majors.  Opportunities  for  theoretical  and  observational 
work  are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativistic  astro- 
physics, laboratory  astrophysics,  gravitational  theory, 
infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics,  spec- 
troscopy, and  exobiology.  Facilities  include  the  Labora- 
tory for  Infrared  Astrophysics,  balloon  astronomy  equip- 
ment (16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors],  the  Five 
College  Radio  Observatory,  access  (under  supervision] 
to  the  120-foot  NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern 
16-inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportunities  for  summer 
research  are  also  frequently  available  including  an 
exchange  program  with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn  Uni- 
versity. Original  publications  often  result  from  under- 
graduate research. 

SAMPLE  PROGRAM  I 


Rhetoric 
Math  123 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


135] 


Astro  237 
Phil  230 
Physics  200 
Elective 
Elective 


Rhetoric 
Math  124  (136] 
Physics  161 
Elective 
Elective 


Astro  234 
Astro  386 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


Physics  162 
Math  173  (185] 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


Astro  385 
Physics  254 
Math  200 
Ed.  Psych 
Elective 


Physics  163 
Math  174  (186] 
Elective 
Astro  122 
Elective 


Ed.  Block 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  II  53 

Rhetoric  Physics  251 

Math  123  (135)  Physics  255 

Physics  181  (161)  Math  341 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Rhetoric  Physics  252 

Math  124  (136)  Physics  256 

Physics  182  (162)  Math  343 

Elective  Astro  238 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Physics  271 

Math  173  (185)  Physics  285 

Physics  183  (163)  Astro  343 

Astro  122  Elective 

Elective  Elective 


Elective  Phys 

Math  174  (186)  Phys 


ics  272 

ics  286 

Physics  184  Astro  344 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Note:    Electives    include    courses    needed  to  satisfy  college  and  University  distri- 
bution requirements. 


Biochemistry 

The  biochemistry  major  provides  a  curriculum  for  those 
students  who  have  an  interest  in  both  biology  and  chem- 
istry and  who  wish  to  achieve  a  balanced  and  mutually 
supporting  education  in  these  two  qreas.  Formal  educa- 
tion in  biochemistry  is  started  with  the  general  biochem- 
istry course  in  the  junior  year  and  continued  by  requir- 
ing advanced  tutorial  and/or  honors  programs  in  the 
senior  year.  Professor  T.  Robinson  is  Chief  Adviser. 

For  students  who,  early  in  their  college  years,  already 
plan  on  graduate  school  and  a  professional  career  in 
biochemistry,  this  major  would  be  an  obvious  choice. 
At  present,  most  students  arrive  in  graduate  school  to 
study  biochemistry  with  no  background  in  the  subject 
and  must  spehd  a  full  year  before  they  even  have  the 
background  for  deciding  on  an  area  of  interest.  This 
major  would  be  valuable  for  students  going  into  many 
areas  of  molecular  biology. 

For  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  and  pre-veterinary  stu- 
dents a  major  in  biochemistry  would  have  many  attrac- 
tions. It  is  well-known  that  undergraduate  experience 
in  biochemistry  and  related  fields  can  soften  the  diffi- 
cult first  year  of  medical  school.  Furthermore,  a  move- 
ment toward  flexibility  in  the  medical  curriculum  has 
been  developing.  A  student  who  majors  in  biochemistry 
can  look  forward  to  exemption  from  biochemistry  at 
growing  numbers  of  medical  schools  with  consequent 
free  time  for  elective  research,  other  courses,  etc. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  biochemistry  could  be 
valuable  for  future  junior  college  and  secondary  school 
science  teachers  who  may  be  expected  to  have  compe- 
tence in  several  areas  of  science.  Finally,  students  who 
are  merely  undecided  between  chemistry  and  biology 
may  find  that  a  major  in  biochemistry  will  provide  them 
with  the  background  for  a  decision.  The  curriculum  out- 
lined below  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  a  student  to 
change  his  major  to  biology  or  chemistry  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  without  finding  that  he  has 
deficiencies  to  be  made  up.  In  addition,  the  informal 
discussions  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
will  provide  him  with  guidance  in  his  final  choice  of 
major. 


The  sample  curriculum  outlined  below  conforms  to 
college  requirements  and  closely  follows  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  1965  Symposium  on  Pregraduate 
Education  in  Biochemistry  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists. 

First  Year;  Chemistry  113-114,  Mathematics  123-124, 
Elementary  Biology  I-II,  German  110-120,  Rhetoric  100 
or  110. 

Second  Year:  Chemistry  165-166  or  261-262,  Chemistry 
167  or  263-264,  Mathematics  174,  Physics  141-142,  Ger- 
man 130,  140  and  English,  Humanities  I  or  II. 

Third  Year:  Biochemistry  223-224,  Biochemistry  225- 
226,  Chemistry  210  (I]— Elem.  Biol.  Sci.  (II],  Chemistry 
281-282  or  285-286,  Social  Sciences  (I,  II),  Humanities 
(I,  II],  Computer  Science  (II]. 

Fourth  Year:  Two  advanced  courses  in  chemistry  or 
biology.  Advanced  Biochemistry  (including  lab.]  5  cr. 
(e.g..  Bio.  388  or  399],  Social  Science  (I  or  II]. 

Botany 

The  Botany  Department  has  a  strong  commitment  to 
undergraduate  education  at  several  levels: 

First,  Botany  majors  are  assured  a  thorough  grounding 
in  basic  concepts  in  such  fields  as  plant  morphology, 
plant  physiology,  ecology,  and  genetics  and  cytology, 
as  well  as  being  offered  a  variety  of  other  courses  in 
more  specialized  areas.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take 
at  least  one  semester  of  Special  Problems,  which  involves 
laboratory  research  in  close  cooperation  with  a  member 
of  the  Faculty.  This  overall  program  equips  the  student 
especially  well  for  teaching  and  research  in  biological 
sciences  in  high  schools,  universities,  industry  and  ex- 
perimental stations. 

Second,  the  options  available  to  those  Botany  majors 
also  seeking  certification  for  secondary  school  teaching 
provide  not  only  an  adequate  training  in  basic  botany, 
but    exposure  to  material  considered  to  be  especially 
useful  for  teaching. 

Many  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  above  two  curricula 
are,  of  course,  open  and  valuable  to  majors  in  other 
areas  of  science,  such  as  Geology,  Forestry,  Agriculture, 
etc. 

Third,  the  Botany  Department  offers  courses  without 
prerequisites  designed  for  non-science  majors.  These 
courses,  which  include  Natural  History  of  Man,  Genetics 
and  Evolution,  Plants  and  Environment,  etc.,  provide  a 
broad,  although  in  no  way  superficial,  approach  to  bio- 
logical principles,  and  can  be  used  to  fulfill  science 
core  requirements. 

Students  majoring  in  Botany  are  required  to  complete 
the  following  courses:  Chemistry  111-112. 

Chemistry  261-262,  263-264  or  Chemistry  160  +  either 
Chemistry  281  or  Biochemistry  220  ot  Botany  212. 

Physics  141-142. 

Mathematics — 2  semesters  of  calculus,  or  one  semester 
of  calculus  +  one  semester  of  either  statistics  or  com- 
puter science  or  probability. 

Zoology  240. 

Botany— 100,  211,  221,  228,  281,  291,  125  or  303-304, 
311  (under  some  circumstances,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Botany  Department,  equivalent  courses  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  these  required  Botany  courses]. 

Students  planning  to  teach  in  secondary  school  must 
fulfill  the  above  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics  and 
Zoology  requirements,  and  must  also  take  the  following 
courses: 

Either  Microbiology  140  or  250  or  any  Zoology  course 
with  a  Zoology  101  prerequisite. 

Botany  100  or  101  or  103,  125  or  303-304,  126,  211, 
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level  Botany  courses. 

Additional  requirements  for  certification  are  Psychol- 
ogy 303  and  Education  251  in  the  junior  year,  and  Edu- 
cation 285,  310  and  311  which  are  required  in  one  semes- 
ter in  the  senior  year. 

Chemistry 

I    The  prime  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is 
f  to  offer  sound  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  chemis- 
try. Accordingly,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  intellectual 
accomplishment  and  broad  understanding  rather  than  on 
terminal  training  for  specific  chemical  tasks.  The  pro- 
gram also  affords  sound  preparation  for  work  in  chemi- 
cal industry,  chemical  institutes,  or  governmental  labo- 
ratories. A  slightly  modified  program  permits  preparation 
for  secondary  school  teaching.  Professor  G.  Richason  is 
the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  chemistry  should  take 
Chemistry  113,  114;  German  110,  120  (recommended, 
but  Russian  may  be  substituted);  Mathematics  123,  124; 
and  Physics  161  in  the  freshman  year.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  elect  one  or  more  courses  in  biological 
science  such  as  Botany  100,  Zoology  101,  Microbiology 
140,  150,  250  or  Entomology  126. 

The  sophomore  year  should  include  Chemistry  165, 
166,  167,  168;  Mathematics  174;  Physics  162,  163  (Phys- 
ics 141,  142  may  be  taken  but  provide  less  background 
than  the  161,  162,  163  sequence];  German  130,  148. 
The  junior  chemistry  major  takes  Chemistry  210  and  285 
during  the  first  semester;  and  269,  286,  and  287,  second 
semester.  Chemistry  288  is  to  be  taken  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 

To  complete  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a 
major  in  chemistry  and  to  qualify  for  certification  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society  the  student  must  take 
Chemistry  213  and  246,  and  two  additional  courses  select- 
ed from  the  listing  below.  One  of  these  two  additional 
courses  must  be  selected  from  either  the  "Physical 
Group"  or  the  "Organic  and  Biochemistry  Group,"  and 
with  one  of  the  courses  being  a  laboratory  course. 

Physical  Group:  290,  295,  388,  Honors  (and  certain 
advanced  physics  and  mathematics  courses  by  approval 
of  the  Head  of  Department]. 

Inorganic,  Analytical,  and  Radiochemistry  Group:  213, 
215,  244,  246,  388,  Honors. 

Organic  and  Biochemistry  Group:  271,  272,  388,  Honors; 
Biochemistry  223,  224. 

Students  in  secondary  education  may  use  the  Educa- 
tion Block  to  substitute  for  the  two  additional  courses. 

A  student  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry 
(but  not  for  certification  to  the  American  Chemical 
Society]  without  completing  Chemistry  269,  213,  or  246. 
However,  the  curriculum  must  then  include  four  courses 
selected  from  the  above  listing.  One  of  these  must  be  a 
laboratory  course,  and  two  different  groups  must  be 
represented  by  the  selection.  Students  in  secondary 
education  may  use  the  Education  Block  to  substitute  for 
two  of  the  courses  in  the  above  groups. 

A  less  vigorous  program  qualifies  the  student  for  a 
B.A.  in  chemistry.  Students  may  satisfy  requirements 
for  the  B.A.  degree  by  completing  the  following:  Chem- 
istry 113,  114;  165,  166,  167,  168;  210;  281,  282;  and 
two  courses  from  the  above  listing,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  laboratory  course.  The  same  supporting 
courses  are  required  as  listed  for  the  B.S.  curriculum, 
except  that  German  or  Russian  is  not  required,  nor  is 
the  second  year  of  calculus. 
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The  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  and 
culture,  the  oldest  of  humanistic  disciplines,  occupies  a 
position  central  to  all  the  humanities  and  still  forms  a 
broad  base  for  the  disciplines  of  history,  English,  philos 
ophy,  art  history,  comparative  literature,  and  religious 
studies.  It  can  provide  a  meaningful  core  in  every  stu- 
dent's education. 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and  200  levels 
are  offered  for  purposes  of  general  education.  They  re- 
quire no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings  are 
done  in  English  translation.  Courses  of  this  sort  are 
offered  in  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  ancient  myth- 
ology, and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  translation. 
There  is  also  a  special  language  skills  course  in  Greek 
and  Latin  elements  in  English  designed  to  increase  the 
student's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  English  vo- 
cabulary by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  in- 
corporated into  English  from  Greek  and  Latin.  A  full 
range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  Latin  language  and 
its  literature.  The  offerings  in  Greek  may  be  supple- 
mented with  courses  at  the  neighboring  colleges.  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Turkish  are  presently 
being  offered  in  the  Classics  program. 

Students  majoring  in  Classics  arrange  their  own  indi- 
vidual programs  of  study  in  close  consultation  with  a 
faculty  adviser.  Emphasis  may  be  placed  on  Greek  and/ 
or  Latin  language  and  literature,  ancient  history,  ancient 
art  and  archaeology,  ancient  philosophy,  ancient  religion,, 
mythology,  the  Classical  tradition,  or  a  comparative 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures.  Courses  may  be 
chosen  from  those  available  in  the  Classics  Department, 
from  related  courses  in  other  departments  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  from  appropriate  departments  at  the  neigh- 
boring colleges,  Amherst,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke. 

A  major  in  Classics  can  be  designed  to  serve  any  of 
the  following  purposes: 

1]  to  provide  a  meaningful  humanistic  core  in  a  liberal 
arts  education, 

2)  to  provide  training  for  professional  careers  in  teach-- 
ing  Latin  and  Classics  on  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  levels,  or 

3)  to  provide  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  the 
field  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  in  Classics  and  teaching  on  the 
college  level. 

Requirements  for  the  Classics  major: 

L  Prerequisites  to  the  major:  Latin  110,  140  (or  four 
years  of  secondary  school  Latin],  150,  160  or  Greek  110, 
140,  150,  160.  (Recommended  collateral  courses:  Classics 
100  and  102.) 

II.  The  major:  At  least  10  upper-leveF courses  (=  30 
credits)  in  Greek,  Latin,  Classics,  ancient  history, 
ancient  art,  ancient  philosophy,  ancient  religion,  myth- 
ology, the  Classical  tradition,  or  appropriate  courses  in 
comparative  literature.  The  courses  chosen  should 
constitute  a  coherent  program  of  studies.  No  work  in 
the  ancient  languages  is  required  beyond  the  160  level. 

For  more  information,  consult  Professor  Edward 
Phinney,  Herter  402  (545-0514]  or  any  member  of  the 
Classics  staff. 

Comparative  Literature 

The  study  of  comparative  literature  has  the  following 
aims:  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  read  literature 
with  critical  perceptiveness;  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  literary  history  than  the  study  of  a  single  litera- 
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literary  masterworks  selected  from  more  than  one  lan- 
guage, place,  or  time;  to  prepare  the  student  for  more 
advanced,  methodical  investigation  of  problems  involv- 
ing more  than  one  literature;  and  to  attempt  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  and  function  of  literature  in  itself  and 
in  its  interdisciplinary  dimensions. 
Two  different  types  of  major  program  lead  to  the  B.A. 
1   degree  in  Comparative  Literature.  One  is  designed  for 
'  the  student  v^ho  plans  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in 
comparative  literature  or  in  some  closely  allied  field; 
the  other  is  directed  toward  the  needs  of  a  student  who 
is  not  planning  graduate  study  but  wishes  to  read  widely 
and  with  some  depth  in  at  least  two  different  literatures. 
The  first  type  of  program  normally  involves  the  study 
of  literature  in  two  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor;  one 
of  these  may  be  English.  Majors  must  also  fulfill  a  re- 
quirement in  a  third  language,  preferably  ancient, 
either  by  taking  six  hours  of  elementary  course  work  or 
by  passing  the  appropriate  reading  examination.  The 
usual  program  for  this  first  type  of  major  consists  of  42 
hours  of  course  work,  not  including  the  work  done  in 
the  third  language.  These  42  hours  should  be  distributed 
as  follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  the  major  language,  12 
in  the  literature  of  the  minor  language,  and  15  in  Com- 
parative Literature  (including  3  directed  toward  the  lit- 
erature of  the  major  language).  Any  student  who  is 
capable  of  doing  upper-level  work  in  a  third  language 
may  elect  the  following  distribution:  15  in  the  major 
literature,  9  in  one  minor  literature,  6  in  another,  15  in 
Comparative  Literature,  and  3  to  be  elected  in  any  of  the 
preceding  categories. 

The  second  type  of  program  involves  the  study  of  lit- 
erature equally  in  two  languages.  The  normal  program 
I   will  consist  of  45  hours  of  course  work,  distributed  as 
I   follows:  15  in  the  literature  of  one  language,  15  in  the 
^   literature  of  the  second  language,  and  15  in  Comparative 
;  Literature. 

Neither  language  department  courses  taught  in  trans- 
i  lation  nor  Comparative  Literature  courses  numbered 
j  lower  than  203  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 
j  Comparative  Literature  203  and  204  may  be  counted  only 
if  the  student  has  arranged  beforehand  with  the  instruc- 
tor to  do  reading  in  the  original  language.  All  Compara- 
tive Literature  courses  at  the  200  level  are,  however, 
strongly  recommended  to  prospective  majors  as  provid- 
ing essential  backgrounds  and  introductions  to  more  ad- 
vanced study.  Language  department  courses  numbered 
higher  than  140  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  major. 

Comparative  Literature  380,  Theories  of  Literature  is 
required  of  all  majors  without  exception.  Comparative 
Literature  204,  Classics  of  European  Literature  is  re- 
quired of  all  majors  who  have  a  primary  interest  in 
modern  literature.  It  is  also  recommended  that  majors 
take  at  least  three  hours  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  a 
non-Western  humanities  course  or  a  course  in  the  De- 
partment of  Afro-American  Studies.  Except  for  Com- 
parative Literature  380,  courses  may  not  normally  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  major  program  if  they  are  taken 
on  a  pass/fail  basis. 

Economics 

Economics  is  the  study  of  an  imposing,  hard  fact  of  life, 
that  what  we  as  a  society  would  like  to  have  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  our  resources  to  provide  it.  We  are  forced, 
therefore,  to  choose — and  simultaneously  exclude — 
those  goods  and  services  we  will  have  from  the  larger 
menu  of  possibilities.  Economics  develops  the  basic 
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58  principles  stemming  from  this  scarcity  and  applies  them 
to  analyze  the  various  aspects  of  human  activity  where 
such  choices  must  be  made. 

The  Economics  Department  at  the  University  offers 
courses  spanning  this  naturally  broad  range  of  interests 
within  economics.  The  courses  are  subject  to  continuous 
review  as  the  findings  and  techniques  of  economic 
science  improve.  In  recent  years  substantial  numbers 
of  new  courses  have  been  added  and  many  existing 
courses  revised. 

Courses  are  offered  in  such  topics  as  economic  theory, 
international  trade,  industrial  structure  and  regulation, 
labor  economics  and  human  capital,  mathematical  eco- 
nomics, economic  history,  lesser  developed  economies, 
comparative  systems,  regional  and  urban  economics, 
public  finance  and  history  of  economic  thought. 

Thus  the  individual  student  is  faced  with  a  choice. 
The  department  has  far  more  course  offerings  than  he, 
even  as  a  major,  could  reasonably  take.  But  his  deci- 
sions have  been  made  much  easier  by  the  flexibility  de- 
liberately built  in  the  course  structure.  A  student  who 
wishes  a  basic  understanding  of  economics  or  com- 
pletion of  a  (Dj  distribution  requirement  will  probably 
take  Economics  100,  Elements  of  Economics.  If  he  is 
interested  in  a  particular  topic  he  may  take  Economics 
121,  International  Trade;  Economics  141,  Labor  Problems; 
Economics  171,  Comparative  Systems;  and  Economics 
181,  Urban  Problems;  all  of  which  presume  no  previous 
economics  courses.  A  student  expecting  to  take  more 
than  one  economics  course  should  begin  with  Economics    i 
103,  Microeconomics  and  continue  with  Economics  104,      I 
Macroeconomics.  Then,  if  the  economics  of  a  particular 
subject  interested  the  student,  he  may  enroll  in  the  ap- 
propriate one  from  among  most  other  courses  offered 
by  the  department.  A  student  interested  in  developing 
economic  tools  of  analysis  further  for  a  career  in  busi- 
ness or  systems  analysis,  for  example,  can  take  Eco- 
nomics 203  and  204  after  the  two  introductory  courses. 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  extends  to  majors  in 
economics.  Graduates  of  the  undergraduate  program  in 
economics  continue  in  a  wide  variety  of  categories  such 
as  graduate  school,  law  school,  government,  or  business 
so  that  they  should  be  able  to  structure  their  own  ap- 
propriate program. 

Along  with  university  and  college  requirements  the 
department  requires  majors  to  complete  24  credits  in 
economics  which  must  include  104,  203,  204  and  at 
least  3  other  courses  of  the  200  or  above  level.  The  only 
other  requirement  is  one  of  calculus  such  as  116,  127, 
135,  or  146  so  that  students  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  language  in  which  so  much  of  modern  economics 
is  conducted.  Majors  are  assigned  to  a  permanent  ad- 
viser when  they  enter  the  department  but  are  not  re- 
quired to  obtain  his  signature  on  semester  programs.  In 
practice  many  economics  majors  follow  an  informal 
advising  system  of  consulting  faculty  members  from 
whom  they  have  had  courses  or  who  are  well  versed  in 
specific  areas. 

English 

The  student  who  majors  in  English  will  gain  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  Western  literature;  he  will  develop 
skill  in  expository  and  creative  writing;  and  he  will  in- 
crease his  capacity  to  read  literary  works  with  percep- 
tion and  to  judge  them  by  critical  standards.  Such  a 
program  has  maximum  value  as  liberal  education,  and 
is  especially  useful  to  students  whose  interests  are  in 
writing,  editing,  criticism,  and  teaching.  Randall  Current 
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The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  in  composi- 
tion, literature,  and  language.  The  Program  in  Journalis- 
tic Studies  is  also  administered  by  the  Department.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  English  must  take  1)  one  period  course 
in  English  literature  before  1800,  2)  one  semester  of 
study  in  a  non-English  literature,  read  either  in  the  origi- 
nal language  or  in  English  translation,  and  3]  three  of 
the  following  four  options:  a)  one  course  that  has  as  its 
primary  concern  the  study  of  the  English  language,  b) 
one  course  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  c)  one  course 
that  studies  intensively  a  single  major  British  or  Ameri- 
can author,  d)  one  course  in  the  development  of  a  liter- 
ary genre  such  as  tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  lyric  poetry, 
the  novel.  The  student  should  elect  his  remaining  six 
English  courses  and  appropriate  courses  in  other  de- 
partments, including  University  core  requirements  and 
electives,  to  provide  himself  a  coherent  unit  of  study 
that  accords  with  his  own  needs  and  interests.  He  is  in- 
vited to  consult  with  appropriate  members  of  the  De- 
partment about  such  areas  of  coherence  as  medieval 
studies.  Renaissance  studies,  literature  and  psychology 
and  American  studies. 

An  English  major  must  take  at  least  30  and  no  more 
than  45  hours  of  upperclass  English  courses  except  to 
the  extent  that  he  earns  credits  beyond  the  120  hours 
required  for  graduation.  Honors  theses  may  be  in- 
cluded in  or  excluded  from  the  30-hour  total  at  the  writ- 
er's discretion.  A  quality-point  average  of  2.0  or  better 
must  be  maintained  in  the  upperclass  courses  listed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  student  may  count  in  the 
30  hours  required  for  the  major  up  to  six  credits  for  any 
upperclass  course  in  Comparative  Literature,  or  in  any 
foreign  literature  read  in  the  language  or  in  translation; 
any  upper-level  course  in  Journalistic  Studies  or  in 
Linguistics;  and  any  upper-level  course  in  Speech  pri- 
marily concerned  with  language  or  literature.  Further- 
more, upon  presentation  to  the  Chief  English  Adviser 
of  sufficient  justification,  the  student  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  count  other  courses  not  here  included. 

A  student  who  intends  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Education  Block  in  preparation  for  secondary  school 
teaching  should  consult  with  Gary  Aho,  Chairman  of  the 
English  Department's  Committee  on  Teaching. 

French 

The  vast  richness  of  France's  long  cultural  life — royal, 
imperial,  and  republican — as  well  as  the  tenacity  of 
France's  citizenry  wholeheartedly  bound  to  that  life, 
have  given  the  world  an  unforgettable  gift.  Apart  from 
the  natural  grace  and  incisiveness  of  its  language, 
French  literature,  rarely  stolid,  is  a  continual  and  ex- 
hilirating  plunge  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  turmoils 
committed  to  an  understanding  of  human  dilemma.  For 
that  reason,  the  best  of  French  literary  works  needs  no 
dusting  off  to  be  appreciated  today,  for  they  either  fore- 
cast or  they  are  already  the  contemporary  image  of  a 
questioning,  vibrant  civilization.  Ties  of  language  bind 
parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  metropolitan  France, 
but  without  loss  of  identity,  while  new,  different,  and 
often  brilliant  expressions  of  man's  condition  emerge 
with  increasing  rapidity  from  artists  in  French  Canada, 
Africa  and  the  Antilles. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French  have  access  to 
programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at  all 
levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  requirements 


60  of  which  are  outlined  in  several  other  brief  documents, 
students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas 
programs  in  Grenoble  and  Pau,  or  to  spend  their  entire 
junior  year  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Boston.  Majors  will  also  find  living  in 
the  French  Corridor  not  only  a  successful  way  of  learn- 
ing spoken  French  outside  of  the  classroom,  but  also  an 
important  introduction  to  life  in  France.  The  department 
regularly  invites  exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a  semes- 
ter or  year  on  campus  to  teach  undergraduate  courses; 
it  also  receives  the  annual  visit  of  a  theatrical  troupe 
offering  a  varied  repertoire;  it  makes  available  a  film 
series  open  to  the  public. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine  the  major's 
proper  placement  within  the  department,  help  to  formu- 
late the  future  program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems  that  may  arise  during  the  major's 
four  years  on  campus;  other  special  advisers  clarify 
overseas  programs.  For  their  part,  majors  may  and 
should  elect  (within  the  limits  of  the  36-credit  major 
field)  related  courses  in  other  fields:  philosophy,  art 
history,  English  literature,  French  history,  and  so  on. 
Advisers  will  always  assist  majors  in  selecting  those 
extra-departmental  courses  meant  to  enrich  and  enhance 
the  major  field. 

The  major  in  French  is  carefully  designed  both  in 
breadth  and  in  depth  to  form  the  well  educated  citizen. 
At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  major  program  are 
calculated  to  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  and  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  training  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach- 
ing, and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  may  wish 
to  discuss  many  additional  programs  leading,  for  exam- 
ple, to  foreign  service  careers  or  posts  requiring  both  a 
proficiency  in  spoken  French  as  well  as  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  French  thought  and  life.  As  a  support  for  fu- 
ture professional  life,  the  French  language  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  all  major  courses. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  major  in 
French,  please  consult  Professor  Micheline  Dufau,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  French  and  Italian,  or  des- 
ignated advisers. 

Geology 

For  students  considering  Geology  as  a  career,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  many.  Those  interested  primarily  in  basic 
science  may  look  to  positions  in  teaching,  in  museum 
work,  on  state  and  Federal  surveys,  and  in  various  re- 
search organizations.  Those  concerned  with  applied 
science  may  work  in  mining  geology,  petroleum  geology, 
engineering  geology,  environmental  geology,  ground- 
water geology,  coastal  geology,  surficial  geology,  and 
economic  mineralogy.  The  fields  of  space  science  and 
oceanography  also  provide  opportunities  for  students 
with  geological  training. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Geology  is 
intended  for  those  wishing  a  broader  education  in  liberal 
arts  than  is  possible  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  provides  adequate  prep- 
aration for  graduate  work  in  Geology.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  may  also  be  adequate  preparation  for  grad- 
uate work  in  Geology  when  planned  in  consultation 
with  an  adviser. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  is  divided 
into  two  options,  a  Geology  Option  and  an  Earth  Science 
Option.  The  Geology  Option  is  designed  for  those  plan- 
ning a  professional  career  in  Geology,  and  provides 
preparation  for  graduate  work.  The  Earth  Science  Op- 


tion  prepares  students  specifically  for  careers  and  certifi- 
j  cation  in  the  teaching  of  Earth  Science  at  the  secondary 
level.  The  departmental  Chief  Adviser  is  Mr.  T.  Rice. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology  degree  requirements  are: 
fulfillment  of  the  general  University  and  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree;  3-5 
credits  in  Introductory  Geology  courses  (Geology  100, 
101,  or  130;  or  alternatively.  Geology  105,  106,  107,  or 
•  108  and  Geology  160];  a  minimum  of  24  credits  in  upper 
I  division  Geology  courses  (Geology  192  is  considered  an 
upper  division  Geology  course];  a  minimum  of  15  credits 
in  supporting  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  (Nat- 
ural Science  and  Mathematics  courses  may  be  elected 
from  the  offerings  of  the  following  departments:  Astron- 
omy, Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Microbiology, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Statistics,  and  Zoology;  support- 
ing science  courses  may  also  be  elected  from  the  offer- 
ings of  Computer  Science,  Marine  Science,  and  certain 
other  departments  with  the  approval  of  the  student's 
adviser].  Any  student  following  this  degree  program  who 
may  plan  to  go  on  to  professional  work  in  Geology  or 
related  science  is  expected  to  consult  with  his  adviser 
before  selecting  his  supporting  natural  science  and 
mathematics  courses.  (These  courses  should  include 
Chemistry  111-112,  Physics  141-142,  and  the  necessary 
supporting  mathematics  courses,  usually  at  least  Calcu- 
lus I.) 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Geology  Option,  degree  require- 
ments are:  fulfillment  of  the  general  University  and 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  for  the  B.S. 
degree;  3-5  credits  in  Introductory  Geology  courses 
(Geology  100,  101,  or  130;  or,  alternatively.  Geology 

105,  106,  107,  108  and  Geology  160];  followed  by  Geol- 
ogy 192,  220,  230,  231,  240,  250,  251,  and  a  minimum 

of  3  credits  of  work  elected  from  upper  division  Geology 
courses;  summer  field  experience  (ways  irl  which  this 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  should  be  discussed  with 
the  student's  adviser];  and  work  in  supporting  Natural 
Science  and  Mathematics  courses  (for  list  of  Depart- 
ments see  description  of  B.A.  degree]  consisting  of  Cal- 
culus I  gnd  II  plus  one  additional  3-credit  course  in 
Mathematics,  Statistics,  or  Computer  Science,  Physics 
141  and  142  (Introductory  Physics  for  science  majors], 
and  a  minimum  of  3  credits  elected  from  the  course 
offerings  in  the  supporting  disciplines;  plus  a  minimum 
of  6  credits  elected  from  upper  division  Geology  courses 
or  the  supporting  disciplines. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Earth  Science  Option,  degree  re- 
quirements are:  fulfillment  of  general  University  and 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  for  the  B.S. 
degree;  3-5  credits  in  Introductory  Geology  courses 
(Geology  100,  101,  or  130;  or,  alternatively.  Geology  105, 

106,  107,  or  108  and  Geology  160];  followed  by  Geology 
192,  220,  230,  240,  250,  251,  and  a  minimum  of  2  credits 
of  work  elected  from  upper  division  Geology  courses; 
work  in  supporting  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 
courses  (for  list  of  Departments  see  description  of  B.A. 
degree]  consisting  of  Calculus  I  and  II,  Chemistry  111 
and  112  (General  Chemistry  for  science  majors],  Phys- 
ics 141  and  142  (Introductory  Physics  for  science  ma- 
jors], or  6  credits  in  Astronomy,  and  12  additional  cred- 
its (other  than  Geology]  in  the  Natural  Sciences  or 
Mathematics  selected  with  the  student's  adviser  to 
constitute  a  "minor"  concentration;  and  the  Secondary 
Education  Block  (Psychology  101  and  301  plus  courses 
specified  by  the  School  of  Education].  Students  electing 
this  degree  option  should  register  with  the  Secondary 
Education  Office  in  the  School  of  Education  during  their 


62  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  to  be  sure  that  they  are  ac- 
cepted for  admission  to  this  program. 

Geography 

The  program  in  geography  provides  a  sound  prepara- 
tion for  majors  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  study 
and  a  broad  array  of  elective  or  required  courses  in 
systematic  and  regional  geography  for  students  major- 
ing in  other  fields. 

For  students  specializing  in  geography  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  possible  careers  in  teaching  at  all  levels 
in  planning,  industry  and  government  agencies. 

The  faculty  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  program  of 
courses  in  geography  and  related  fields  which  best 
fits  the  career  intentions  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student.  The  minimal  major  requires  that  the  student 
take  one  Introductory  course  (135  or  155],  two  courses 
in  Regional  Geography  (200-239),  Cartography  (250], 
two  courses  in  Systematic  Geography  (260-399]  and  any 
other  three  upper  division  geography  courses. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Geog- 
raphy. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in  German,  a  student 
must  complete  33  credits  in  the  department's  junior- 
senior  courses.  Two  programs  are  available:  one  is 
designed  principally  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  in 
elementary  or  secondary  school  (Program  A],  the  other 
for  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  continuing 
their  studies  in  graduate  school  (Program  B). 

Students  selecting  Program  A  should  take  161,  201, 
202,  211,  221,  241,  283  and  284,  and  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  German  literature,  one  of  which  must 
be  in  the  twentieth  century  (331,  332,  333,  or  334]. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should  take  161,  201, 
202,  211,  221,  284,  321,  and  391,  and  one  course  in 
each  of  the  following  categories:  (a]  331,  332,  333, 
334  (b]  311,  312,  313  (c)  301,  302,  303. 

One  course  in  history  or  philosophy  is  required  of  all 
German  majors. 

Freshmen  who  fulfill  the  language  proficiency  require- 
ment upon  entrance  should  take  161  or  201. 

Students  are  urged  to  supplement  their  course  work 
with  at  least  one  summer  session  at  an  approved  sum- 
mer school  of  German  or  by  participating  in  a  summer 
program  abroad,  such  as  the  University  offers  in  Frei- 
burg, Germany. 

Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  department  offers  a  major  in  Spanish  and  a  num- 
ber of  courses  in  Portuguese.  A  major  in  Portuguese 
is  planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress  training  in  and 
the  use  of  language  skills.  The  courses  in  Hispanic 
literature  are  taught  for  their  basic  literary  values  and 
for  the  insights  these  afford  into  the  cultures  of  Span- 
ish- and  Portuguese-speaking  peoples.  The  department 
also  offers  courses  which  directly  stress  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  which  are  of  particular  advan- 
tage to  those  Spanish  majors  who  plan  to  teach  the 
language. 

The  undergraduate  major  program  consists  of  36 
junior-senior  credits,  9  of  which  may  be  in  related 
areas  and  disciplines  approved  by  the  department. 
Entering  Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an  intermediate 
year  level  in  the  placement  tests  are  urged  to  take 
Spanish  146,  an  intensive  course  which  will  permit 
them  to  start  their  Spanish  concentration  one  semester 


sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take  Spanish  130-140,  the  63 

usual  intermediate  course. 

Prerequisite  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are  the  following 
courses:  Spanish  131-141,  161-162,  181-182,  190. 
The  successful  completion  of  courses  from  the  follow- 
i  ing  areas  will  constitute  partial  fulfillment  (24  credits) 
of  a  major  in  Spanish: 

(a)  Three  courses  in  Conversational  Spanish:  Spanish 
J  251,  252,  253  (one  credit  each). 

(b)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Literature  group: 
(Spanish  315,  317,  318. 

(c)  Two  courses  from  the  Renaissance  and  Golden 
Age  Literature  group:  Spanish  325,  330,  335,  340. 

(dj  One  course  from  the  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth- 
Century  Literature  group:  Spanish  355,  365. 

(e]  One  course  from  the  Twentieth-Century  Penin- 
sular Literature  group:  Spanish  381,  382,  383,  384. 

(f)  Two  courses  from  the  Spanish-American  Literature 
group:  Spanish  370,  371,  372,  373,  374,  375. 

Additional  options  are  being  planned,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  allowing  students  to  choose  either  the  major 
program  outlined  above  or  an  alternate  program  which 
would  give  greater  emphasis  to  language  and  linguis- 
tics. Among  the  possibilities  of  the  alternate  program 
is  preparation  for  work  in  Bilingual-Bicultural  educa- 
tion. 

History 

Courses  in  history  are  designed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  man  through  a  study  of  patterns  of  devel- 
opment in  the  past.  The  study  should  also  give  the 
student  an  introduction  to  major  problems  in  world 
affairs.  A  major  in  history  has  value  to  the  general 
student  as  a  humanistic  discipline.  It  has  application 
as  preparation  for  careers  in  such  fields  as  teaching, 
law,  government,  journalism,  ministry,  library  science 
and  business. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required  courses  in  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  two  year-long  sequences 
chosen  from  History  100-101  or  110-111,  115-116,  120- 
121,  140-141,  150-151.  The  history  major  will  select  one 
of  four  areas  of  specialization  (European,  British,  Ameri- 
can or  Latin  American  history]  and  take  within  it  a 
minimum  of  15  to  18  credits  of  upper-level  course 
work.  Students  specializing  in  European  history  will  be 
required  to  include  in  their  program  at  least  3  credits 
in  ancient  or  medieval  history  and  an  additional  3 
credits  in  the  early  modern  period  (from  the  Renais- 
sance through  the  18th  century).  In  addition  a  student 
will  take  6  or  9  credits  outside  the  specialization  for  a 
total  of  24  upper  division  credits. 

Italian 

The  immeasurable  wealth  of  Italy's  long  cultural  life 
as  well  as  its  contribution  to  Western  civilization  are 
manifest.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  language,  Italian 
literature  is  a  never  ending  search  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition.  Italian  literary  works 
are  among  the  most  appreciated  today  for  their  prob- 
ing questioning  of  historical  events  and  social  phenom- 
ena, their  avant-garde  character,  and  their  artistic  rep- 
resentation of  reality. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  have  access  to 
programs  ranging  from  language  skill  courses  at  all 
levels  to  a  rich  body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature 
and  civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  requirements 
of  which  are  outlined  in  other  brief  documents,  students 
can  take  advantage  of  the  University  Summer  Program 
in  Bologna,  Italy.  Often,  at  times  in  conjunction  with 


66  areas.  Students  who  have  taken  calculus  in  high  school 
may  be  entitled  to  advanced  placement  with  credit  for 
their  previous  work;  they  should  consult  the  mathe- 
matics placement  counselor  during  the  summer  coun- 
seling period.  Further  detailed  information  about  mathe-  i 
matics  major  requirements  may  be  found  in  the 
Mathematics  Major's  Information  Leaflet  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  department. 

The  student  majoring  in  mathematics  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  shape  his  major  program  to  fit  his  inter- 
ests. If  he  is  interested  in  computer  and  data  process-        \ 
ing  he  would  probably  take  courses  in  computer  and 
information  science,  logic,  linear  programming  and 
possibly  probability  and  statistics.  The  student  aiming 
for  a  teaching  career  at  the  secondary  level  might 
elect  courses  in  geometry  and  number  theory,  and  then 
spend  one  semester  of  his  senior  year  practice  teaching 
in  a  public  secondary  school.  A  student  interested  in 
actuarial  work  would  take  courses  in  analysis  and 
probability  and  statistics,  and  also  computer  science. 
Those  interested  in  industrial  work  would  do  well  to 
take  advantage  of  the  department's  offerings  in  analy- 
sis and  applied  mathematics. 

Students  interested  in  statistics  will  find  a  good  basic 
preparation  in  the  mathematics  department's  course 
offerings,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  statistics 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Those  planning  on  college  level  teaching  or  research 
in  mathematics  should  be  thinking  of  graduate  school 
and  are  urged  to  take  a  number  of  the  "pure"  mathe- 
matics courses  such  as  group  theory,  topology,  differen- 
tial geometry,  and  set  theory. 

Students  who  demonstrate  unusual  mathematical 
aptitude  by  the  completion  of  their  junior  year  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  graduate  course  or  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Senior  Honors  Program  in  which  the  stu- 
dent undertakes  a  substantial  independent  study  project 
and  writes  an  honors  thesis. 

Every  student  majoring  in  mathematics  is  assigned  a 
faculty  adviser.  Further  opportunities  to  meet  with 
faculty  members  on  an  informal  basis  are  provided 
by  various  department-sponsored  activities.  In  the  past 
these  have  included  a  mathematics  club  for  under- 
graduates, and  a  junior  colloquium  at  which  special 
lectures  for  undergraduates  were  given  by  faculty 
members.  For  those  who  enjoy  mathematical  competi- 
tions, the  department  has  entered  a  team  in  the  national 
Putnam  Prize  competition  for  the  past  several  years. 
Professor  S.  Allen  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Microbiology 

The  major  program  in  microbiology  is  designed  to  offer 
students  sound  preparation  for  more  intensive  graduate 
study  and  research  in  microbiology,  as  well  as  basic 
preparation  for  a  wide  variety  of  positions  as  micro- 
biologists in  research  and  non-research  laboratories.  In 
either  event,  microbiology  majors  should  immediately 
begin  preparation  in  chemistry.  Microbiology  majors 
are  required  to  have  broad  training  in  collateral  sciences, 
and  minimum  requirements  include  chemistry  through 
quantitative  analysis  and  organic,  and  one  year  each 
of  introductory  biological  science,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics. Those  students  contemplating  graduate  study 
will  be  advised  to  emphasize  stronger  training  in  these 
collateral  sciences.  Courses  in  microbiology  are  designed 
to  offer  fundamental  training  in  the  basic  core  areas 
and  disciplines  of  this  field.  Microbiology  250,  280, 
340,  senior  seminar,  and  elective  courses  contributing 


to  a  total  of  at  least  17  credits  in  microbiology  are  67 

required  of  majors.  Prof.  R.  P.  Mortlock  is  departmental 
Chief  Adviser. 

Music 

The  Music  Department  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  A  student  must 
apply  to  the  department  for  admission.  An  audition  is 
required  of  all  applicants. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be  earned  with 
one  of  three  areas  of  concentration:  performance, 
theory-composition,  or  music  education.  The  three  pro- 
grams have  a  considerable  part  (91  credits)  in  common: 
The  University  core  requirements  (33  credits — 36  when 
Music  111  is  counted  as  the  "C"  course),  a  series  of 
background  courses  in  Music  (58  credits)  consisting  of 
theory  courses  111,  112,  113,  114,  211,  212,  215,  and 
216  (23  credits),  music  history  and  literature  courses 
102,  201  and  202  (9  credits),  performance  courses  each 
semester  (24  credits),  and  course  363,  Conducting, 
(2  credits). 

The  additional  requirements  for  a  concentration  in 
performance  are:  music  courses  217,  385,  386,  18 
credits  in  performance,  and  12  elective  credits,  6  of 
which  may  not  be  music  credits  (totalling  129  credits). 
A  senior  solo  recital  is  required. 

The  additional  requirements  for  a  concentration  in 
music  education  depend  upon  whether  the  student's 
primary  skill  is  vocal  or  instrumental.  In  either  case,  5 
additional  credits  in  performance  work  and  15  credits 
for  the  teacher  certification  courses  are  required.  For 
voice  students,  16  credits  in  music  education,  6  credits 
in  Italian,  and  6  elective  credits  (totalling  139  credits) 
are  required.  For  instrumental  students  7  credits  in 
music  education,  18  credits  in  instrumental  techniques, 
and  3  elective  credits  (totalling  139  credits)  are  required. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  for  a  music  major  is 
pre-professional,  serving  the  needs  of  the  student  who 
wishes  to  broaden  his  cultural  background.  All  majors 
will  take  111,  112,  113,  114,  201,  202,  211,  212,  and 
must  register  for  applied  music  and  either  band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  every  semester.  The  student  will 
choose  as  his  area  of  concentration  music  history, 
theory,  or  applied  music.  The  junior-senior  years  will 
include  a  sequence  of  advanced  courses  suggested  by 
the  department.  Students  whose  major  area  is  applied 
music  are  required  to  present  a  senior  solo  recital. 
Prof.  }.  Contino  is  the  departmental  Chief  Adviser. 

Majors  in  other  departments  may  elect  a  minor  in 
music.  This  program  should  include  111,  112,  201,  202, 
and  4  credits  in  ensemble  or  individual  applied  music. 
Education  majors,  upon  completion  of  111-112,  should 
elect  242  in  lieu  of  201. 

The  band,  orchestra,  chorus,  and  various  small  en- 
semble groups  are  open  to  all  University  students  who 
wish  to  participate  in  a  performing  organization. 

The  Music  Department  is  an  associate  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  deals  with  questions  of  central  and  peren- 
nial human  concern:  large  questions,  having  to  do  with 
reasoning,  or  right  and  wrong,  or  man,  or  the  world, 
in  general  terms;  and  small  questions  about  the  fine 
structure  of  knowledge,  existence,  and  value.  There 
is  a  special  pleasure  in  thinking  about  such  questions, 
and  in  learning  how  to  think  about  them  clearly,  re- 
sponsibly, and  effectively.  A  philosophy  student  becomes 
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tellectual heritage;  but  he  also  acquires  intellectual 
habits  and  skills  which  serve  him  well  in  other  fields 
and  disciplines  and  indeed  in  daily  life. 

The  core  fields  in  philosophy  are  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  and  theory  of  knowledge.  There  are  also 
specialized  fields,  such  as  philosophy  of  science,  politi- 
cal philosophy,  aesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
philosophy  of  language.  A  student  may  wish  to  develop 
a  competence  in  one  of  the  specialized  fields,  or  in  the 
philosophy  of  ba  certain  period  (e.g.,  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy or  in  the  philosophy  of  the  17th  century),  or  in  a 
particular  school  or  style  of  philosophy  (say  in  existen- 
tialism, or  in  analytic  philosophy). 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  courses  in  all 
areas  of  philosophy  at  all  levels,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  most  advanced.  Majors  in  philosophy 
take  30  credits  in  departmental  courses.  No  particular 
course  is  required,  but  each  major  has  to  have  one 
semester  course  (3  credits)  in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and 
four  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  100-level  courses 
may  be  counted  in  meeting  these  requirements.  Stu- 
dents with  specialized  interests  can  arrange  independent 
study  courses;  and  those  with  a  B  average  or  better 
can  do  honors  work  in  their  senior  year,  in  which  an 
honors  thesis,  written  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
tutor,  is  presented  in  lieu  of  6  of  the  required  30 
course  credits.  Professor  Gareth  Matthews  is  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  Chief  Adviser  for  the 
major. 

Physics 

(See  also  Astronomy) 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  and  individual  courses  in  physics  for 
students  in  science  and  science  related  areas  and  for 
liberal  arts  students. 

For  the  liberal  arts  student  a  variety  of  one  and  two 
semester  courses  is  available.  Physics  115,  116,  117 
and  118  consider  topics  in  music,  special  relativity, 
nuclear  energy,  and  quantum  physics  respectively. 
Physics  121-122  provide  a  broader  view  of  the  ideas 
and  concepts  of  physics  for  the  non-science  student. 

Physics  141-142  are  designed  for  students  in  the  life 
sciences  as  well  as  pre-med,  pre-dent,  and  pre-vet 
majors.  Physics  161-162-163  provide  the  necessary 
physics  background  for  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
other  physical  science  majors.  Honors  sections  are 
available  in  Physics  161-162.  These  sections  are  identi- 
fied by  the  numbers  171-172.  An  introductory  course 
in  physics  for  Elementary  Education  majors  is  available 
as  Physics  130. 

Physics  100  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  to 
be  exposed  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  Physics  in  one 
semester.  This  course  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  student  to  test  his  interest  in  Physics  as  a  possible 
major  area. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Physics  may  consider 
one  of  two  kinds  of  programs.  The  R  program  is  aimed 
at  those  who  wish  to  pursue  research  and  university 
careers  and  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  Physics. 
The  T  program  is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  go 
into  inter-disciplinary  work,  physics  teaching  at  the 
high  school  level  or  science-oriented,  administrative, 
technical,  and  business  careers.  Considerable  flexibility 
is  available  in  this  latter  program  to  suit  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  individual.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
switch  between  the  two  programs  until  fairly  late 
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courses  early  in  consultation  with  faculty  advisers  in 
the  Department.  Dr.  Morton  M.  Sternheim,  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  in  this  Department,  will  provide 
information  concerning  counseling.  Either  the  series 
Physics  181-182-183-184  or  Physics  161-162-163  is  ap- 
propriate for  Physics  Majors  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  although  Physics  181-184  is  the  pre- 
ferred start  for  students  interested  in  the  R  program. 
iThis  series  is  also  available  for  non-physics  majors 
who  may  wish  to  learn  Physics  with  a  more  substantial 
degree  of  mathematical  sophistication.  Minimum  mathe- 
matics courses  are  Mathematics  123-124-173-174  (or 
equivalent  background].  These  should  be  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Freshman  year  if  possible.  The  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  should  include  two  science 
elective  courses  (such  as  Chemistry  111,  112). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  are  minimum 
requirements  for  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  Physics:  18 
credits  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  which  must  include  at  least  4 
credits  in  electricity  and  magnetism  with  a  laboratory, 
3  credits  in  modern  physics  and  3  credits  in  advanced 
experimental  work  or  an  experimental  honors  project. 
Normal  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  Physics  (R 
program]  consists  of  several  Physics  and  Mathematics 
courses  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirements  (see 
the  following  typical  program).  The  distinction  between 
the  B.S.  and  B.A.  degrees  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  requirements  set  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Typical  programs  for  both  types  of  majors  are: 

'R  Program 

Freshman  year 

Phys  181  Phys 182 

Math  123  Math  124 

Science  elective  Science  elective 

Sophomore  year 

Phys  183  Phys  184 

Math  173  Math  174 

Junior  year 

Phys  251,  255  Phys  252,  256 

Phys  387  Phys  319 

Senior  year 

Phys  271,  285  Phys  272,  286 

Phys  375  Phys  376  or 

Honors  project 
T  Program 
Freshman  year 

Phys  100  Phys  161 

Math  123  Math  124 

Science  elective  Science  elective 
Sophomore  year 

Phys  162-  Phys  163 

Math  173  Math  174 

Junior  year 

Phys  200  Phys  301,  375  or  376,  210 

Senior  year 

Phys  302,  386,  390  Education  block  or 

other  electives 
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Courses  in  Political  Science  investigate  the  nature, 
functions,  and  problems  of  political  systems,  and  of  the 
place  of  politics  in  the  modern  world.  These  courses 
can  be  broadly  grouped  into  the  fields  of  Political 
Theory,  American  Politics  and  Public  Law,  State  and 
Local  Politics  and  Public  Administration,  Comparative 
Politics  and  Area  Studies,  and  International  Relations. 

The  degree  program  in  Political  Science  provides  a 
thorough  foundation  for  enlightened  citizenship  and  to 
prepare  them  for  a  wide  range  of  careers,  such  as 
graduate  study  leading  to  academic  or  research  posi- 
tions, public  service  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level, 
political  office,  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  foreign 
service,  business  and  education.  Professor  Jerome  Mil- 
eur  is  the  Chief  Undergraduate  Adviser. 

The  Political  Science  Department  offers  three  intro- 
ductory courses:  100  American  Politics;  150  Compara- 
tive Politics;  and  161  World  Politics.  Any  of  these 
courses  meets  the  University  requirement  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  social  science.  Political  Science  majors 
are  required  to  take  two  of  the  above  three  courses, 
the  two  selected  depending  upon  the  background, 
interest  and  experience  of  the  student  involved.  Credit 
will  not  be  awarded  for  more  than  6  hours  of  introduc- 
tory work. 

Majors  in  Political  Science  are  normally  expected  to 
complete  the  basic  courses  in  their  freshman  or  sopho- 
more years.  A  minimum  of  10  additional  courses  is  re- 
quired. At  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  five  fields:  political  theory,  American  politics 
and  public  law,  state  and  local  politics  and  public  ad- 
ministration, comparative  politics  and  area  studies, 
and  international  relations.  Any  four  additional  Politi- 
cal Science  courses  will  complete  the  Departmental  dis- 
tribution. In  addition,  the  Department  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  12  credits  from  among  the  non-introductory 
offerings  in  history,  philosophy,  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  and  sociology.  Any  combination  of 
four  courses  above  the  200  level  satisfies  this  require- 
ment. 

The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
a  wide  range  of  career  and  vocational  interests.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  develop  their  individual  pro- 
grams in  consultation  with  Departmental  advisers. 
Opportunities  also  exist  for  independent  research 
(through  the  Senior  Honors  Program),  for  exchange 
programs  (within  the  Five  College  area,  among  a  num- 
ber of  participating  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  number  of  universities 
abroad],  and  for  various  internships  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Probability  and  Statistics 

(See  also  Mathematics) 

The  curriculum  in  probability  and  statistics  is  intended 
to  develop  student  insight  into  the  nature  of  scientific 
method,  with  emphasis  upon  probabilistic  models  of 
its  chief  tool,  the  experiment.  Distinctions  between 
deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  reasoning  are  ex- 
plored. Statistical  techniques  for  dealing  with  data  in 
small  or  large  quantity  are  developed  and  studied. 
Courses  offered  introduce  the  student  to  analytic  de- 
vices for  dealing  with  data  that  are  commonly  used  in 
the  social,  biological,  and  physical  sciences;  business, 
engineering  and  other  disciplines. 

Students  with  training  in  calculus  should  elect 
Statistics  315  and  316.  Students  without  calculus  who 
desire  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  concepts  under- 
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Those  who  wish  merely  to  obtain  some  familiarity  with 
elementary  statistical  ideas  and  techniques  should  elect 
Statistics  121  and  subsequently  Statistics  251. 

Any  of  the  three  courses  Statistics  121,  231,  or  315 
serve  as  prerequisites  for  sampling  theory  (S271],  de- 
sign of  experiments  (S261,  S262),  and  multivariate 
analysis  (S281,  S282]. 

*     There  is  at  present  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
Itics.  Those  who  intend  to  study  statistics  at  a  graduate 
level  should  concentrate  on  mathematics  and  elect 
courses  in  computer  science.  Statistics  finds  useful 
applications  in  diverse  fields  such  as  animal  and  plant 
breeding,  econometrics,  engineering,  market  research, 
sociology  and  psychology.  Advanced  courses  in  statis- 
tics require  a  background  of  at  least  two  years  of 
calculus  and  preferably  Mathematics  225/525  Advanced 
Calculus  and  Mathematics  211/511,  212/512  Abstract 
Algebra. 

The  Statistical  Laboratory  is  open  to  students  and 
staff  wishing  to  use  its  facilities.  Students  wishing  to 
use  the  calculating  machines  will  be  instructed  in  their 
proper  use.  Professor  R.  Kleyle  is  Chief  Adviser. 

Psychology 

The  courses  in  the  Psychology  Department  are  planned 
to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles, 
methods  and  data  of  psychology  as  a  science  and  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  current  issues.  The 
Department  recognizes  that  interest  in  psychology  is 
not  limited  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  discipline.  Course  offerings  are  therefore  designed 
so  as  to  permit  students  to  pursue  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  to  differing  levels  of  depth.  The 
wide  range  of  the  discipline  further  permits  students 
to  pursue  programs  of  study  which  lead  to  either  the 
B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree,  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
courses  the  student  elects  in  the  Department  and  the 
College. 

Psychology  101  is  the  prerequisite  entrance  course 
for  all  students.  Both  psychology  majors  and  non-majors 
may  then  elect  any  of  the  following  additional  courses 
without  further  prerequisite:  141,  145,  201,  210,  220, 
230,  260,  262,  263,  270,  280,  290,  301,  305,  311,  325. 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  psychology  should 
elect  Psychology  141  following  completion  of  Psychol- 
ogy 101  and  may  then  pursue  a  general  psychology 
major  or  one  designed  for  those  preparing  for  graduate 
study  and  professional  careers  in  the  field.  The  general 
psychology  major  provides  opportunities  either  for 
those  seeking  a  general  education  or  for  those  entering 
career  fields  for  which  psychological  information  is 
relevant  to  pursue  a  major  in  psychology  without  the 
emphasis  on  laboratory  methodology  that  would  nor- 
mally be  part  of  the  program  of  those  seeking  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  the  field. 

The  general  psychology  major  must  elect,  in  addition 
to  Psychology  101  and  141,  the  following:  Psychology 
305  and  a  minimum  of  21  (and  no  more  than  27) 
credits  of  advanced  level  courses  in  the  Department. 
Included  in  the  electives  must  be  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A)  210,  220, 
230,  and  250;  and  Bj  260,  270,  and  280.  This  program 
allows  the  student  considerable  flexibility  to  elect  a 
variety  of  courses  both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment suited  to  his  interests  and  needs.  Students  com- 
pleting this  major  will  fulfill  the  Departmental  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
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may  elect  the  additional  courses  indicated  below  to 
complete  a  "career"  major  without  shifting  to  a  B.S. 
program,  or  they  may  elect  to  become  B.S.  degree 
candidates  if  in  the  balance  of  their  program  they 
fulfill  the  additional  science  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege. Depending  on  their  backgrounds,  certain  transfer 
students  may  have  difficulty  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments in  the  time  they  have  available.  Students  who 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  major  or  degree  programs 
to  follow  should  discuss  the  available  options  with  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Office  in  Tobin  Hall. 

The  career  psychology  major  must  elect  the  same 
program  as  the  general  psychology  major  as  a  minimum. 
In  addition,  such  students  should  plan  to  elect  Psy- 
chology 145  and  at  least  one  laboratory  course  from 
each  of  the  following  two  groupings:  A)  211,  221,  222, 
231,  and  251;  and  B]  261,  271,  281,  and  282.  These 
laboratory  electives  must  be  taken  in  proper  sequence 
with  their  associated  non-laboratory  prerequisites  or 
corequisites.  Students  completing  this  major  will  fulfill 
the  Departmental  requirements  for  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  in  the  "career"  program  (either  B.A.  or  B.S.) 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  will  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Honors  Program  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Selected  majors  in  either  program  may  from  time  to 
time  be  invited  to  participate  in  Special  Problem  pro- 
grams, the  Department's  cooperative  teaching  program 
or  both. 

General  vs.  career  major.  Both  majors  permit  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  to  students  in  electing 
courses  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  Graduates  from 
either  program  (and  with  either  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees] 
may  pursue  advanced  study  in  psychology  or  related 
fields.  The  designation  of  one  program  as  a  "career" 
major  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  students  of  the 
typical  preference  of  graduate  psychology  depart- 
ments at  the  present  time  for  applicants  who  have 
some  background  in  quantitative  and  laboratory 
methods. 

Students  in  the  career  major  program  would  be  as- 
sumed to  have  already  made  commitments  to  pursue 
graduate  study,  though  of  course  they  need  not  follow 
this  implied  intention.  Those  who  for  any  reason 
choose  to  pursue  the  general  program  rather  than  the 
more  intensive  career  program  need  not  feel  that  they 
have  excluded  themselves  from  further  study  or  careers 
in  the  field. 

Only  in  respect  of  admission  to  courses  with  limited 
enrollments  and  to  restricted  honors  and  other  special 
offerings  will  preference  be  given  to  those  students 
electing  the  career  major.  Otherwise,  students  in  both 
majors  (and  in  both  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  programs] 
will  have  full  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department. 

Professor  Morton  Harmatz  is  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  Students  should  contact  the  under- 
graduate secretary  in  Tobin  Hall  for  advising. 

Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible  and  varied 
experience  for  students  fulfilling  the  University's  core 
requirement.  The  requirement  states  that  all  students 
(with  certain  exceptions  for  advanced  placement]  will 
take  two  courses  in  Rhetoric,  one  of  which  must  be 
Rhetoric  100  or  Rhetoric  110.  Through  an  inter-disci- 
plinary effort,  involving  teachers  from  English  and 
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seeks  to  give  students  help  and  practice  in  many  kinds 
of  writing  and  oral  communication. 

In  a  world  where  problems  of  reaching  people 
through  words  have  become  crucial  to  us  all,  an  effort 
to  study  and  try  out  for  oneself  a  number  of  forms  of 
expression  becomes  a  worthwhile  educational  task.  At 
,  present  the  Program  devotes  attention,  in  its  several 
courses,  to  such  examples  as  formal  and  informal  ex- 
'  position  both  oral  and  written,  imaginative  literature, 
mass  media,  and  film. 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  Rhetoric,  though 
a  graduate  program  is  offered  by  the  Speech  Depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Malcolm  Sillars  of  the  Speech  Department 
is  Acting  Director  of  the  Program.  Professor  John 
Harrington  is  Associate  Director,  with  special  responsi- 
bility for  those  courses  staffed  by  members  of  the 
English  Department. 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  Russian  major  is  a  relative  newcomer  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  most  of  our  major  educational  institutions. 
Yet  the  importance  of  Russian,  along  with  Chinese  and 
English,  as  one  of  the  three  major  world  languages 
cannot  be  denied.  The  major  role  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  world  affairs  makes  it  essential  to  keep  in- 
formed about  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life.  Moreover,  the 
Russian  language  is  the  vehicle  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  literatures,  as  well  as  the  avenue  of  an  increasing 
body  of  vital  technological  information. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  maximal  proficiency  in 
all  four  language  skills;  for  this  reason,  language  study 
is  the  most  significant  component  of  the  major  program. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  student  to  achieve 
a  background  in  the  literature  and  history  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  gain  some  competence  in  related  areas 
of  economy,  political  science,  sociology  and  anthropology. 

The  range  of  career  opportunities  open  to  the  Russian 
major  includes  service  in  the  Federal  government,  in 
private  business,  in  library  work,  in  research  institu- 
tions, in  the  mass  media  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Russian  at  all  educational  levels.  The  study  of  Russian 
also  provides  a  rich  and  rewarding  cultural  experience 
and  an  expanded  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  Russian  people  and  their  society. 

Department  requirements  for  a  major  are  the  success- 
ful completion  of: 

a)  Six  semester  courses  of  language  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  (18  credits]:  Russian  261,  262,  271, 
272,  281,  282. 

b)  Two  semester  courses  of  literature  study  at  the 
junior-senior  level  (6  credits):  Russian  291,  292. 

c)  At  least  two  additional  courses  within  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  on 
the  basis  of  the  student's  post-graduate  plans. 

d)  Two  semester  courses  in  Russian  History:  History 
214,  215. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  select  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  required  courses  in  order  to 
achieve  the  strongest  possible  background  in  the  dis- 
cipline. The  choice  of  additional  courses,  both  within 
and  outside  the  department,  will  depend  in  large  mea- 
sure on  the  student's  career  plans.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  majors  and  prospective  majors  consult 
early  and  often  with  the  departmental  advisers.  Profes- 
sor Maurice  I.  Levin  is  Chief  Adviser  for  the  depart- 
ment. 


74  Sociology 

The  courses  in  sociology  are  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence 
man  in  his  activities  and  interests  as  a  member  of  soci- 
ety and  to  introduce  the  fundamental  methods  of  re- 
search in  sociology.  The  course  offerings  are  designed 
so  that  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  graduate 
work,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  will  find  suitable 
programs  for  study  available  within  the  department. 

Career  opportunities  are  open  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields  which  include  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies, governmental  and  private  research  organizations, 
and  education.  Those  interested  in  research  careers 
should  incorporate  within  their  programs  courses  in 
statistics  and  methodology  beyond  the  introductory 
levels  and  should  plan  on  graduate  training  if  they  as- 
pire to  full  professional  status  in  the  discipline.  The 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  indi- 
cates that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely  re- 
lated to  professional  work  in  that  field  are  economics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  Sociology  101  (Intro- 
ductory Sociology],  and  a  minimum  of  eight  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  ten  200-level  courses  selected  from  among 
courses  offered  by  the  Sociology  Department.  Sociology 
majors,  especially  those  who  are  considering  graduate 
studies,  are  strongly  advised  to  take  a  statistics  course. 
Sociology  282  (Sociological  Theory),  and  Sociology  295 
(Research  Methods).  Sociology  majors  must  take  four 
courses  from  the  "E"  group  in  the  catalog  from  at 
least  two  of  the  groups,  (a)  Biological  Science,  (b)  Physi- 
cal Science,  (c)  Mathematics,  and  are  required  to  select 
two  courses  of  3  credits  each  from  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology. 
Prof.  Robert  Faulkner  is  the  departmental  chief  ad- 
viser. Mr.  William  D.  Bathurst  is  Information  Officer  for 
Sociology  majors. 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

This  program  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Soviet  and  East  European  area  from  the  perspective  of 
several  academic  disciplines.  Requirements  for  a  major 
are: 

1.  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language  (usually  Russian) 
at  a  level  adequate  to  enable  the  student  to  conduct 
research  in  that  language; 

2.  successful. completion  of  10  courses  dealing  with 
the  area  in  a  minimum  of  three  disciplines  to  be 
chosen  from  Anthropology,  Economics,  History,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
Sociology; 

3.  two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 

The  major  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  was 
established  in  1971  as  an  alternative  to  the  major  in 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  to  a  major  in  one 
of  the  several  disciplines  offering  courses  on  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  area.  This  major  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  want  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  large  and  important  part  of  the  world 
through  study  across  disciplinary  lines.  It  may  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  students  contemplating  work  in 
teaching,  government  service,  journalism  and  other 
fields. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  in  the  area  may 
also  find  the  major  useful,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  most  graduate  programs  are  in  a  single  academic 
discipline  only.  Accordingly,  a  student  contemplating 
work  toward  an  advanced  degree  is  advised  to  have  at 
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most  interested.  (It  is  possible  to  take  sufficient  courses 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  two  majors,  with  this  fact 
indicated  upon  the  official  transcript  of  the  student. 
This  type  of  program  may  be  devised  by  an  individual 
student  to  fit  specific  plans  for  graduate  study.) 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
administers  the  program.  Members  are:  Joel  Halpern 
'  (Anthropology);  Paul  Hollander  (Sociology);  Robert 
ijones  (History);  Maurice  I.  Levin  (Slavic);  Stanley 
Radosh  (Slavic  Bibliographer)  and  Karl  Ryavec  (Politi- 
cal Science),  Chairman.  Questions  regarding  the  de- 
tails of  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall 
438,  or  from  Professor  Karl  Ryavec,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Thompson  Hall. 

Speech 

Courses  in  speech  are  designed  to  enrich  the  student's 
understanding  of  man  through  theoretical  study  of  the 
speech  communication  process  and  the  application  of 
this  theory  to  various  speech  forms.  A  major  in  speech 
prepares  a  student  not  only  for  a  career  in  one  of  the 
speech  disciplines,  but  also  for  a  career  in  law,  govern- 
ment, the  arts,  or  business. 

Majors  are  required  to  select  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  concentration:  1)  Communication  Disorders 
(Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology),  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate 
study  in  order  to  meet  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  (ASHA)  certification  standards  for  careers  as 
speech  therapists  and  audiologists;  2)  Mass  Communi- 
cations, recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  pursue 
I  careers  in  educational  or  commercial  media  or  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  graduate  study  in  mass  communi- 
cations; 3)  Communication  and  Rhetorical  Theory, 
recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  careers 
in  law,  the  ministry,  public  affairs,  and  similar  profes- 
sions or  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate  study  in 
rhetoric;  4)  Speech  Education  (a  combination  of  courses 
from  a  combination  of  areas),  required  of  all  students 
who  plan  to  earn  a  secondary  school  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  speech. 

Majors  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  area  of 
major  concentration.  Specific  information  may  be 
secured  in  the  departmental  office. 

Zoology 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1972,  the  curriculum  for 
Zoology  majors  has  been  revised  extensively.  The  new 
curriculum  reflects  the  following  opinions  of  the  faculty. 

1.  Students  who  major  in  Zoology  should  acquire  a 
broad  knowledge  of  biological  concepts  and  principles, 
reinforced  by  factual  knowledge  without  which  these 
concepts  and  principles  are  professionally  meaningless. 

2.  Within  this  framework,  or  core  curriculum,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  in  selection  of  courses  is 
both  possible  and  desirable. 

3.  The  core  curriculum  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
coordinated  group  of  elective  courses.  These  will  most 
often  be  in  Zoology,  other  biological  or  physical  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  psychology  or  anthropology  but 
may  be  in  any  other  department  of  the  University 
which  best  prepares  each  student  for  his  own  profes- 
sional goals,  which  takes  advantage  of  his  interests, 
and  which  also  takes  into  account  limitations  in  his 
aptitudes. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Zoology  must  complete  the 
following  Zoology  courses:  240  (Principles  of  Genetics); 


76  360  (Cell  Physiology);  221  or  223  or  227  (Comparative 
Anatomy  or  Histology  or  Embryology);  281  or  282  or 
283  (Biology  of  the  Lower  Invertebrates  or  Biology  of 
the  Higher  Invertebrates  or  General  Parasitology);  246 
or  335  or  337  or  350  (Population  Genetics  or  Limnology 
or  Ecology  or  Animal  Behavior);  and  366  or  370  or  380 
(Vertebrate  Physiology  or  Comparative  Physiology  or 
Developmental  Biology).  The  student  must  attain  inter- 
mediate proficiency  in  one  of  French,  German  or  Rus- 
sian and  complete  satisfactorily  the  following  collateral 
courses:  Botany  100  (Introductory  Botany);  Chemistry 
111,  112  (General  Chemistry);  Chemistry  261,  262,  263, 
264  (Organic  Chemistry);  Biochemistry  222  or  223 
(General  Biochemistry);  Mathematics  123,  124  (Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus),  or  Statistics  231,  232  (Funda- 
mentals of  Statistical  Inference),  or  Computer  Science 
131,  132  (Introduction  to  Computers  and  Programming, 
Survey  of  Computer  Applications);  and  Physics  141, 
142  (Introductory  Physics).  Students  with  a  special 
interest  in  chemistry  or  chemical  biology  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  substitute 
Chemistry  113,  114  for  111,  112;  and  those  with  a 
special  interest  in  physics  may  wish  to  substitute 
Physics  161,  162,  163  (General  Physics)  for  141,  142. 
Special  sections  of  Mathematics  123,  124  for  Life  Sci- 
ence majors  are  being  developed. 

All  students  should  enroll  in  a  chemistry  sequence  in 
their  freshman  year,  because  subsequent  courses  in 
Organic  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  are  prerequisite 
to  Zoology  360  which  in  turn  is  prerequisite  to  all  of 
the  courses  in  the  366-370-380  group. 

Botany  100  should  be  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  as  it  will  serve  to  review  major  biological 
concepts  prior  to  the  Zoology  major's  first  Zoology 
course  (genetics)  in  the  spring  of  his  freshman  year. 

Zoology  101  (Introductory  Zoology)  is  not  required  of 
Zoology  majors.  Those  who  have  not  studied  biology 
in  high  school  or  those  who  feel  that  their  knowledge 
of  introductory  Zoology  is  inadequate  may  enroll  in  the 
course  or  audit  the  lectures  prior  to  or  concurrently 
with  their  enrollment  in  Zoology  240. 

Students  who,  by  advance  placement,  receive  partial 
or  full  credit  for  English,  Foreign  Language,  or  Mathe- 
matics may  take  advantage  of  the  increased  flexibility 
in  the  freshman  year  to  complete  other  general  College 
or  University  graduation  requirements,  to  enroll  in 
courses  of  interest  in  other  departments,  or  to  begin  or 
complete  their  Physics  requirement  in  the  freshman 
year. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to  become  certi- 
fied secondary  school  biology  teachers  requires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  departmental  requirements  outlined  above, 
Botany  125  (The  Plant  Kingdom)  and  126  (New  Eng- 
land Flora);  Psychology  101  (General  Psychology)  and 
either  263  (Adolescent  Psychology)  or  301  (Educational 
Psychology);  Education  251  (History  of  Education)  and 
282  (Pre-practicum)  and,  in  the  senior  year,  the  con- 
centrated "Secondary  Education  Block"  of  12  credits 
of  Education  courses.  Students  in  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion curriculum  may,  with  the  permission  of  their  ad- 
viser, substitute  Zoology  135  (Introductory  Physiology) 
for  the  requirement  of  one  of  the  366-370-380  group 
providing  that  the  substitution  is  not  made  before  the 
student's  junior  or  senior  year,  when  his  plans  for 
secondary  teaching  have  become  firm. 

Because  applications  exceed  available  space,  the  de- 
partment has  had  to  limit  the  number  of  majors  it  can 
accept.  The  only  fair  basis  on  which  such  limitation  iv 
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formance  during  his  first  three  semesters.  The  required 
level  of  achievement  varies  but  tends  to  be  around  a 
2.0  quality  point  average  or  better. 

Program  in  Computer  and  Information  Science 

The  Program  in  Computer  and  Information  Science 
offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
areas  of  Computers,  Theory  of  Computation,  and 
Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergraduates,  irrespective 
of  their  major,  are  finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability 
to  program  and  use  modern  computing  equipment. 
They  will  find  four  courses  (Introduction  to  Problem 
Solving  Using  the  Computer;  Introduction  to  Computer 
and  Information  Science  and  FORTRAN  Programming; 
Introduction  to  Computer  Organization  and  Assembly 
Language  Programming;  Comparative  Programming 
Languages)  very  useful  in  getting  hands-on  experience 
with  the  time-sharing  system  at  the  University  and 
mastering  batch  processing  using  the  FORTRAN  IV 
language. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  undergraduates  to 
the  design  of  computers,  the  design  of  compilers  for 
communicating  with  computers  in  high  level  languages, 
and  with  new  techniques  for  reducing  complex  prob- 
lems to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  linguistics  and  automata, 
combinatorial  theory,  and  related  topics  introduce  the 
student  with  a  mathematical  background  to  the  many 
exciting  problems  posed  by  the  theoretical  study  of 
computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  University  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  new  program  in  cybernetics. 
Of  particular  note  are  the  courses  "Cybernetics  and 
the  Brain,"  which  introduces  the  student  to  the  com- 
putational study  of  brain  function;  and  "Ecological 
Cybernetics,"  which  shows  how  mathematical  techniques 
may  combine  with  computer  simulation  to  allow  man 
to  tackle  large-scale  problems  of  ecological  interactions. 
In  addition,  the  course  "Computers  and  Society"  helps 
students  who  want  to  understand  the  use  of  computers 
to  solve  social  problems,  and  of  the  studies  required 
to  avoid  "side  effects" — including  such  problems  as 
data  banks,  computerized  voting,  automated  health 
care,  and  computer-aided  instruction. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major  exists  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  with  individual  con- 
centration, the  program  being  worked  out  individually. 
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The  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the  oldest 
college  of  the  University,  offers  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion with  specific  training  in  a  specialized  area.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  the  student  will  have  devoted  his  time 
to  pure  science,  social  and  humanistic  studies,  and  ap- 
plied sciences  and  technology. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  are  exposed  to  an  interdisciplinary, 
systems-oriented,  problem-solving  atmosphere  that  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 

A  broad  choice  of  electives  within  most  of  the  major 
programs  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  business,  industry,  education,  research, 
government,  services  or  production  agriculture. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources  is  that  the  faculty  for  all  the  major  pro- 
grams is  drawn  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  Col- 
lege— research,  resident  teaching  and  extension,  thereby 
bringing  a  depth  of  teaching  to  every  student. 

All  departments — Agricultural  and  Food  Economics, 
Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Entomology,  Food 
Science  and  Technology,  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Adminstration, 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning,  Plant 
Pathology,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  and  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences  offer  graduate  degrees  in  a  discipline 
or  professional  field. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STUDIES  (Inter- 
departmental Program].  The  unprecedented  increase  in 
the  human  population  of  the  world  makes  mandatory 
rapid  increases  in  world  food  production.  Estimates 
indicate  that  total  food  production  must  double  by  the 
year  2000  to  maintain  our  current  inadequate  nutri- 
tional levels  and  must  triple  if  reasonable  improvement 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

Students  in  this  program  will  prepare  themselves  for 
careers  in  foreign  agricultural  development  and  trade. 
Students  will  be  trained  for  international  careers  in  the 
several  technical  fields  within  agriculture,  in  adminis- 
tration of  agricultural  programs,  and  in  agribusiness. 
The  program  will  require  five  years  to  complete,  includ- 
ing a  required  year  abroad  in  a  developing  country 
during  the  fourth  year,  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  with  a  major  in  International  Agriculture. 
A  total  of  132  credit  hours,  including  six  awarded  for 
the  overseas  training  and  six  for  language  certification, 
will  be  required  for  graduation. 

In  addition  to  University  core  curriculum  require- 
ments and  professional  courses  in  their  individual  ma- 
jors, students  will  use  electives  to  take  the  following 
recommended  courses.  (For  Freshman  year  curricula, 
see  major  program  for  required  Freshman  courses.] 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  110  and  381 

Sociology  101  and  252 

Anthropology  104  and  379 

Geography  255 

Economics  266 

Political  Science  130 

Certification  of  ability  in  the  non-English  language 
spoken  in  the  region  of  the  student's  overseas  training 
experience. 

The  year  abroad  will  include  language  study  and 
supervised  work  experience  in  a  developing  country. 
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The  program  also  involves  farm  work  experience  and 
participation  in  pre-departure  orientation  for  year- 
abroad  students. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  For  those  students  inter- 
ested in  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  program  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  industries,  the  University  pro- 
vides offerings  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  A  separate 
bulletin  describes  these  offerings  in  detail. 

MAJOR  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  FOOD 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  B.S.  DEGREE,  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Growing  demand  for  food  and  fiber  products,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption,  increases  the  im- 
portance of  planning  and  management  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  these  products. 

Agricultural  Business  Management  focuses  upon  the 
application  of  principles  of  economics  and  business 
management  to  the  problems  of  supplying  agricultural 
business  and  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  rapidly  changing  agricultural  industry  offers  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  students  with  specialized 
training  in  business  and  economics,  as  executives  of 
marketing  firms,  farm  supply  organizations  and  food 
processing  concerns.  Many  other  opportunities  are 
available  in  teaching  and  research  and  in  adminstrative 
positions  and  public  service. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 


*Math.  Ill,  121  or  123 

Math.  113,  123  or  124 

Introductory                          3 

Introductory 

3 

tNatural  Sci.                             3 

tNatural  Sci. 

3 

jSocial  Sci.                              3 

fSocial  Sci. 

3 

Agric.  &  Food  Economics 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

110                                           3 

§Elective 

3 

Rhetoric  100                            3 

15 

15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling  Alg.,&  Trig.  121 — 
(Not  open  to  students  having  entrance  credits  in  Trig.) 

tChoose  from  Chem.  Ill  &  112,  Physics  103  &  104,  Bot.  100,  Zool.  101,  Micro- 
biol. 150,  and  Astron. 

JChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Hist.  100,  101,  150,  &  151,  Psych.  105 
&  106,  and  Sociol.  101  &  102. 

§Recommendations  for  some  elective  courses  are  made  from  the  fields  of  Eco- 
nomics, Business  and  Technical  Subjects  in  Agriculture,  depending  upon  the 
interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

This  professional  field  includes  engineering  activities 
which  relate  macrophysical  and  microphysical  environ- 
ments to  the  production,  preservation,  and  processing 
of  food  and  other  biological  materials.  The  academic 
program  is  quantitative  in  nature  and  emphasizes 
the  integration  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences into  the  interpretation  and  solution  of  biological 
production  and  processing  problems.  Agricultural  en- 
gineers find  professional  employment  in  a  variety  of 
industries  as  well  as  in  public  and  private  agencies  en- 
gaged in  research  and  development. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Mathematics  123  Anal.  Mathematics  124  Anal. 

I      Geom.  &  Calculus  3  Geom.  &  Calculus  3 


80  Chemistry  111  3  Chemistry  112  3 

Engr.  103  Graphics  3  Engr.  104  Problems  2 

Social  Science  Elective  3  Physics  161  General  4 

15  15 

Animal  Sciences  and  Pre-Veterinary 

The  curriculum  in  the  Animal  Sciences,  including  poul- 
try, is  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training  and 
knowledge  in  the  comparative  nutrition,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  management  of  various  classes  of  live- 
stock and  to  understand  the  role  of  animal  production 
in  the  national  and  world  economy.  Options  emphasiz- 
ing commercial  animal  production  are  supported  by 
electives  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  business  administration.  Students  interested 
in  graduate  work  in  such  specialized  areas  of  the  ani- 
mal sciences  as  nutrition,  physiology  or  genetics  should 
elect  programs  with  stress  on  the  sciences. 

Freshman  pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  usually  major  in  Animal 
Science,  but  may  choose  other  departments  if  ap- 
propriate to  the  students'  interests.  Those  who  by 
their  work  in  the  first  year  demonstrate  a  potential 
for  success  should  apply  to  the  Pre-Professional  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  admission  into  the  pre-veterinary 
program  (see  page  47  under  heading  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Medical,  etc.  for  additional  information).  All  pre- 
veterinary  students,  regardless  of  major,  are  counselled 
by  the  pre-veterinary  adviser  in  the  Animal  Sciences 
Department. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Cred 

Animal  Sci.  121 

Zool.  101  General 

3 

Introduct. 

3 

Chem.  112  General 

3 

Botany  100  General 

3 

Math.  112  Finite 

3 

Chem.  Ill  General 

3 

Social  Sci. 

3 

*Math. 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

15 

15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Entomology 

Courses  in  Entomology  acquaint  students  with  all 
phases  of  insects  and  insect  control,  including  apicul- 
ture and  medical  entomology.  Trained  entomologists 
find  positions  in  public  service  and  industry,  such  as 
teaching  at  all  levels;  research,  quarantine  and  regula- 
tory work  in  state  or  Federal  service,  various  roles  in 
public  health  and  pest  control  activities;  research,  sales 
and  public  relations  work  in  the  agricultural  chemicals 
industry;  and  agriculture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credit 

Chem.  Ill  General  3  Chem.  112  General  3 

Zool.  101  Introductory         3  Entomol.  126  General  3 

*Math.  3  Math.  112  Finite  3 

Foreign  Language  or  Agric.  Foreign  Language  or 

&  Food  Econ.  110  3  Botany  100  Intro.  3 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

15  15 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Environmental  Design 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Region- 
al Planning  offers  an  Environmental  Design  program 


I 


which  prepares  students  for  professional  study  at  the  81 

graduate  level  and  also  provides  an  introduction  to 
problems  of  the  design  of  the  physical  environment 
for  those  not  intending  to  pursue  graduate  study.  Op- 
tions are  offered  in  Pre-planning,  Pre-landscape  archi- 
tecture and  Park  and  Open  Space  Administration. 

The  type  of  work  in  each  of  these  professions  is 
unique: 
^      The  landscape  architect  brings  a  concern  for  people, 
a  concern  for  the  natural  environment  and  a  concern 
for  visual  quality  to  bear  on  the  design  of  develop- 
ments and  on  the  planning  of  communities  and  re- 
gions. 

The  park  administrator  is  involved  in  park  and  open 
space  planning  and  development  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  areas  to  insure  long  range  quality. 

The  planner  is  responsible  for  developing  alternative 
methods  of  achieving  goals.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
planners,  and  planning  can  be  approached  from  many 
disciplines.  This  department  is  concerned  with  city  and 
regional  planning.  It  emphasizes  the  constraints  and 
opportunities  provided  by  land  as  the  primary  resource 
base.  In  combination  with  courses  in  the  appropriate 
departments,  it  stresses,  also,  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors  which  influence  planning  at  various 
governmental  levels. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average  is  required 
for  admission  as  a  major  to  the  junior  year  of  this  pro- 
gram. Prospective  majors  are  advised  to  take  Environ- 
mental Design  221  and/or  244  as  sophomores.  Fresh- 
men should  concentrate  on  fulfilling  University  core  re- 
quirements. Recommended  courses  are  as  follows: 

Humanities:  Art  100,  115;  History  100,  101. 

Social/Behavioral  Sciences:  Political  Science  100, 
Sociology  101,  Economics  125,  Psychology  101. 

Mathematics/Natural  Sciences:  Botany  100  or  101, 
Geology  101  or  280  for  all  areas  of  concentration. 

Park  &  Open  Space  Administration:  Entomology  126. 

Pre-Landscape  Architecture:  Philosophy  125. 

Pre-Planning:  Statistics  121. 

Freshman  majors  should  contact  the  department  early 
during  the  first  semester  to  be  assigned  an  adviser. 

Fisheries  Biology 

Fisheries  Biology  is  concerned  in  its  broadest  terms 
with  the  management  of  the  aquatic  environment  in 
both  freshwater  and  marine  situations  leading  to  maxi- 
mum sustained  yields  of  both  sport  and  commercial 
catch.  It  deals  with  the  management  of  resources  and 
with  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  biology  of  spe- 
cies from  a  research  point  of  view. 

Government,  state  and  federal,  provides  the  largest 
number  of  career  opportunities. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Language  and  Rhetoric  110  Language 

Writing  3              and  Speaking  3 
Math.  116  or  123                                 Math.  117  or  124 

Calculus  3              Calculus  3 

Botany  100  Intro.  3          Zool.  101  Introductory  3 

Chem.  Ill  Inorganic  3           Chem.  112  Inorganic  3 

Forestry  222  Cons,  of                        Social  Sci.  Elective  3 

Natural  Resources  3  


15 


15 


Food  Marketing  Economics 

The  food  distribution  industry  is  the  largest  single  in- 


82  dustry  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  number  of  people  em- 
ployed and  in  dollar  sales.  The  number  of  managerial 
and  executive  positions  in  the  food  industry  is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate  because  of  the  expansionary  nature  of 
the  industry  and  the  advancing  state  of  scientific  man- 
agement being  employed. 

Abundant  opportunities  are  available  in  private  indus- 
try, government,  and  education.  Students  receive  basic 
courses  in  Economics,  Business,  and  Labor  management. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

*Math.  Ill,  121  or  123 
jNatural  Sci. 
JSocial  Sci. 

Rhetoric  100 

Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110 
Food  &  Nat.  Res. 


Credits       Second  Semester 


15 


Math.  113,  123  or  134 
fNatural  Sci. 
JSocial  Sci. 

Rhetoric  Elective 
§Elective 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling.  Math.  121 — (not 
open  to  students  having  entrance  credit  in  Trig.) 

tChoose  from  Chem.  Ill  &  112,  Physics  103  &  104,  Botany  100,  Zool.  101, 
Microbiology  150,  and  Astron. 

JChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Hist.  100,  101,  150,  and  151,  Psych.  105 
&  106,  and  Sociol.  101  &  102. 

iRecommendations  for  some  elective  courses  are  made  mostly  from  the  fields 
of  Economics  and  Business,  depending  upon  interests. 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

A  major  in  Food  Science  and  Technology  provides  sci- 
entific and  technological  training  in  the  principles  con- 
cerned with  the  processing,  preservation,  and  packaging 
of  foods  and  food  products.  The  student's  training  is 
directed  to  the  application  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology to  research  and  to  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  in- 
clude: {!)  product  research  and  development;  (2]  food 
processing  and  packaging;  (3)  technological  work  and 
research  in  government,  industry,  and  education;  (4) 
advanced  graduate  study. 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Science  and  Technology,  of 
which  approximately  30%  of  the  credits  are  electives,  is 
designed  to  provide  flexibility  to  meet  the  interests  and 
objectives  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  professional  training  as  recommended  by  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

Supporting  courses  are  selected  with  the  guidance  of 
the  major  adviser  and  may  include,  among  others: 
Agric.  Eng.  386,  Chem.  281,  282,  Biochem.  224,  Food 
Sci.  258,  365,  384,  Microbiology,  Nutritition,  Statistics, 
and  Computer  Science. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Cr 

Rhetoric  100  Language  & 

Writing 
Chemistry  111  General 
*Math.  123  Anal. 

Geom.  &  Calculus 
Zoology  101  Intro. 
Social  Sci.  or  Elective 


dits 

Second  Semester              Credits 

Rhetoric  110  Language  & 

3 

Speaking                               3 

3 

Chem.  112  General                  3 

Math.  124  Anal.  Geom.  & 

3 

Calculus                                 3 

3 

Food  Sci.  101  Struggle  for 

3 

Food                                      3 

Social  Sci.  or  Elective            3 

15 


*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 


15 


Forestry 

This  major  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  and 
management,  for  the  public  benefit,  of  forests,  park 
lands,  and  other  open  space  through  the  production  of 


wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  amenity  values  such  as  rec-  83 

reation  and  aesthetics. 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  based  on  the  biological 
and  natural  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  the  environment, 
economics,  and  social  inter-relationships.  Six  curricular 
options  are  offered:  General  Forestry,  Forest  Resource 
Conservation,  Forest-Business  Management,  Forest  Hy- 
drology, Forest  Recreation,  and  Forest  Science. 

This  accredited  program  prepares  graduates  for  con- 
I  tinned  education  at  the  graduate  school  level,  and  for 
employment  with  private  industry,  federal  and  state 
resource  agencies,  secondary  school  education,  conser- 
vation and  planning  organizations. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits        Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  Language  and  Rhetoric  110  Language 

Writing  3  and  Speaking  3 

Math.  116  Calculus  3  Math.  117  Calculus  3 

Chem.  Ill  Inorganic  3  Chem.  112  Inorganic  3 

Botany  100  Intro.  3  Forestry  112  Dendrology  3 

Forestry  222  Cons,  of  Elective  3 


Natural  Resources 


15 


15 


Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration 

The  curriculum  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Ad- 
ministration provides  technical  and  professional  courses 
for  persons  who  plan  a  career  in  ownership,  manage- 
ment or  sales  in  the  hotel/motel,  food  service,  and 
travel  fields.  In  addition  to  the  required  core  curriculum 
courses,  students  take  courses  in  accounting  and  con- 
trol; personnel  and  management;  food  planning,  pur- 
chasing, preparation,  and  service;  promotion,  merchan- 
dising and  sales;  kitchen  planning  and  maintenance, 
travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  is  on  principles,  analysis, 
computer  application  and  decision-making. 

The  student  selects  one  of  these  areas  of  concentra- 
tion: Hotel  Administration,  Restaurant  Administration, 
Institution  Management  or  Travel  and  Tourism. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Hotel  &  Rest.  Adm. 

100 

**Humanities 

Introductory 

3 

Requirement 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

Nutrition  &  Food 

*Sci.  Requirement 

3 

Food  Prep.  & 

Math.  (Basis  of  Tes 

t 

Service 

Results) 

3 

Rhetoric  110 

Elective 

3 

*Sci.  Requirement 

Statistics  121  or 

15 

Equivalent 

Credits 


'  15 

*Elect  three  courses  identified  by  letter  "E"  in  catalog. 

**Elect  three  courses  identified  by  letter  "C"  in  catalog. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

The  resource  economics  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  to  assist  in  making  public  and  private  deci- 
sions on  resource  development  and  management  which 
will  contribute  to  the  twin  goals  of  greater  resource 
productivity  and  improved  environment.  Students  will 

;  study  the  many  problems  of  resource  use,  the  forces 
which  have  combined  to  create  these  problems,  and 

j  the  possible  solutions  to  these  problems.  Training  in 
economic  decision-making  and  the  technical  charac- 

■  teristics  of  specific  natural  resources  provide  a  unique 
competence  for  performing  these  nationally  important 

•I  careers. 


84  FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Credits 


*Math.  Ill,  121  or  123 
jNatural  Sci. 
{Social  Sci. 

Agric.  &  Food  Econ.  110 
Food  &  Nat.  Res. 

Rhetoric  100 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

15 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Math.  113,  123  or  124  3 


fNatural  Sci. 
ISocial  Sci. 

Elective 

Rhetoric  Elective 


3 
3 
3 
3 

15 


*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling.  Alg.  &  Trig.  121 — 
(not  open  to  students  having  entrance  credits  in  Trigonometry). 

tChoose  from  Chem.  101  &  112,  Physics  103  &  104,  Botany  100,  Zool.  101, 
Microbiol.  150,  and  Astron. 

IChoose  from  Pol.  Sci.  100  &  150,  Hist.  100,  101,  150,  &  151,  Psych.  105 
&  106,  and  Sociol.  101  &  102. 

Natural  Resource  Studies 

A  non-professional  curriculum  designed  for  students 
v^^ho  wish  to  become  generalists  in  the  area  of  natural 
resource  management  and  conservation,  rather  than 
specialists.  Its  primary  objective  is  the  education  of  an 
informed  layman;  it  will  not  normally  qualify  students 
for  employment  within  specific  areas  of  the  natural  re- 
source field.  The  curriculum  has  a  minimal  core  of 
specified  courses  and  offers  great  flexibility.  Careful 
guidance  coupled  with  early  decisions  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  enter  certain  professional  specialties  and/or 
graduate  school. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 
Forestry  222  Cons. 

Nat.  Res. 
Botany  100  or  Zool.  101 
Math,  (on  basis  of  tests) 
Humanity  or  Social 

Science 


Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 
Natural  Resource 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Botany  100  or  Zool.  101 

3 

)        3 

Chem.  110  (or  higher) 
Humanity  or  Social 

4 

3 

Science 

3 

15 


16 


Plant  Industry 

The  curriculum  in  Plant  Industry  provides  students  with 
a  scientific  basis  of  soil  and  plant  relationships;  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  economic  plants  and  an  area  of  spe- 
cial study.  By  selection  of  option  and  elective  courses 
and  special  problems,  students  major  in:  Agronomic 
Crops  (i.e.,  Field  and  Forage  Crops);  Horticultural  Crops 
(i.e.,  Flowers,  Ornamentals  (Nursery),  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables); or  Turf  Management.  Students  are  prepared 
for  a  variety  of  career  opportunities  in  industry,  busi- 
ness, marketing,  production,  sales,  control,  and  regula- 
tory services  in  state  and  Federal  agencies. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100 
Botany  100  General 
*Math. 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  110 
Social  Sci.  Elective 


I 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  Elective 

Math. 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  100 

Basic  Plant  Sci. 
Social  Sci.  Elective 
Humanities  Elective 


Credits 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 

15 


*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 


Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Pathology  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi,  viruses,  bacteria, 
nematodes,  certain  higher  plants  and  unfavorable  en- 


I 


vironmental  conditions.  Plant  pathologists  fill  positions 
in  public  service  and  in  industry,  such  as  teaching  at 
all  levels;  research  in  state,  Federal,  university,  and  in- 
dustrial laboratories  and  experiment  stations;  and  Ex- 
tension Service  through  Federal,  state  and  county  or- 
ganizations. They  are  also  employed  in  quarantine  and 
regulatory  work,  in  various  roles  in  plant  disease  con- 
trol, and  in  sales  and  public  relations  work. 


85 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 

*Math. 

Chem.  Ill  General 
Botany  100  General 
Foreign  Lang,  or 

Agri.  &  Food  Econ. 

Food  &  Nat.  Res. 
Rhetoric  100 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 


110 


Second  Semester 

Math.  112  Finite 
Chem.  112  General 
Zool.  101  General 
Elective 
Rhetoric  Elective 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Plant  Science 

There  is  a  great  need  for  highly  trained  men  in  the 
plant  sciences  to  teach  and  study  the  fundamental 
physiology  and  genetic  processes  taking  place  within 
plants.  A  more  complete  understanding  of  these  proc- 
esses and  the  influence  of  environmental  factors  upon 
them  will  lead  to  a  significant  improvement  in  the  sup- 
ply and  quality  of  plant  food  and  fiber.  Students  inter- 
ested in  such  careers  as  plant  breeder  and  geneticist, 
secondary  or  college  teacher,  research  and  resource 
development  personnel  and  like  professional  positions 
should  major  in  Plant  Science.  This  option  provides 
the  breadth  and  depth  in  basic  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics  necessary  for  graduate 
study. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Cred 

Botany  100  General 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Math. 

3 

*Math. 

3 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  110 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  100 

Plant  Propagation 

3 

Basic  Plant  Science 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

15  15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Soil  Science 

Soil  science  deals  with  the  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical properties  of  soils  as  well  as  their  relationship 
with  higher  plants.  Men  trained  in  this  area  become 
soil  chemists,  soil  physicists,  soil  microbiologists,  hy- 
drologists  and  soil  conservationists.  Graduate  study  is 
mandatory  for  professional  careers  in  soils.  The  soils 
curriculum  provides  the  necessary  breadth  and  depth 
in  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  mathematics 
for  graduate  study. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Cred 

Botany  100  General 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Math. 

3 

*Math. 

3 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  110 

Plant  &  Soil  Sci.  100 

Plant  Propagation 

3 

Basic  Plant  Science 

3 

Rhetoric  100 

3 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 


15 


86  Wildlife  Biology 

The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildlife  Biology  is  the 
Master  of  Science;  for  this  reason  study  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wildlife  Biology  should  be 
regarded  as  pre-professional.  Students  planning  to 
enter  graduate  school  are  urged  to  meet  with  their 
advisers. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110  3  Rhetoric  110  or  100  3 

*Math.  121  or  116  3  Math.  113  or  117  3 

Chem.  Ill  General  3  Chem.  112  General  3 

Botany  100  Intro.  3  Zool.  101  Introductory  3 

Forestry  222  Cons.  3  Econ.  125  Elements  3 

15  15 

*0n  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Wood  Science  and  Technology 

The  program  in  Wood  Science  and  Technology  empha- 
sizes studies  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  wood,  the 
engineering  and  chemical  technology  of  its  manufacture 
into  a  variety  of  useful  products,  and  the  business  as- 
pects of  industrial  management  and  marketing.  Strong 
demands  exist  for  graduates  in  wood-processing  firms 
and  service-related  industries,  and  in  marketing  and 
merchandising. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester  Ci 

Rhetoric  100  Language 

and  Writing 
Math.  123  Calculus 
Botany  100  Intro. 
Chem.  Ill  Inorganic 
Engineering  103 

Introductory 

15  

14 


dits 

Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  110  Language 

Credits 

3 

and  Speaking 

3 

3 

Math.  124  Calculus 

3 

3 

Forestry  112 

3 

Dendrology 

3 

Chem.  112  Inorganic 

3 

3 

Engineering  104 



Introductory 

2 

School  of  Business  Administration  87 


The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in 
our  economy,  the  extensive  shifts  in  occupations  and 
professions  and  the  consequent  need  for  intelligent  and 
well-educated  businessmen.  The  continuing  advancement 
of  technology,  science,  and  the  behavioral  sciences  has 
placed  upon  Schools  of  Business  Administration  the 
necessity  to  probe,  not  only  into  the  developments  of 
its  own  areas  of  education,  but  also  into  the  relation- 
ships that  exist  among  other  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics, economics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  government. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  prepares  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  important  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  eventually  to  assume  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  business.  The  school's  educational  program 
is  directed  toward  the  broad  aspects  of  business,  en- 
couraging high  standards  of  ethical  conduct,  broad 
social  responsibilities,  and  the  development  of  compe- 
tence in  particular  courses  of  study  of  the  student's 
own  interest,  aptitude,  and  choice. 

The  first  two  years  emphasize  general  education  by 
providing  fundamental  courses  in  the  humanities,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  science.  In  addition,  basic 
courses  in  accounting  and  economics  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  further  work  in  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  junior  artd  senior  years  emphasize  a 
greater  degree  of  specialization  and  provide  for  this  in 
the  programs  indicated  below.  But  even  in  these  last 
two  years  all  students  need  to  view  business  as  a  whole 
in  so  far  as  a  "core"  of  courses  can  do  this.  This  "core" 
consists  of  introductory  courses  in  Finance,  Marketing, 
Management,  Business  Law  and  Computer  Program- 
ming. A  total  of  at  least  120  credits  is  required  for 
graduation.  Each  course  of  study  leads  to  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  transferring  to  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  any  school  or  college  within  the  Uni- 
versity shall  receive  junior  and  senior  elective  credit 
only  for  those  courses  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

Students  who  intend  to  transfer  from  junior  or  com- 
munity colleges  should  complete  the  program  in  liberal 
arts  and  not  register  for  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, except  Principles  of  Economics  and  Elementary 
Accounting. 

Transfer  students  who  complete  courses  in  their  first 
two  years  that  are  offered  in  the  junior  or  senior  years 
will  receive  transfer  credit  only  if  such  courses  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  department  concerned.  An  examination 
for  such  credit  may  be  required. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

Mathematics  116 
fHistory  and/or 

Political  Science 
^Natural  Science 
*Sociology 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 

jAny  sequence  or  combination  of  History  100,  101,  150,  151  or  Political 
Science  100,  150,  160,  161. 

tAny  course  identified  by  the  letter  "E"  in  the  catalog. 


dits 

Second  Semester              ( 

>ed 

3 

Rhetoric  110  Elective 

3 

3 

Mathematics  117 
jHistory  and/or 

3 

3 

Political  Science 

3 

3 

*Math  115 

3 

3 

*Psychology 

3 

88  Accounting 

The  accounting  program  prepares  students  for  public 
accounting  and  for  positions  in  business,  industry,  and 
government  which  require  a  knowledge  of  accounting. 

General  Business  and  Finance 

The  department  offers  five  programs  of  study  and  spe- 
cially designed  programs  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  combine  business  administration  with  a  related  field 
of  study  outside  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
The  program  in  Financial  Management  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers  in  the 
area  of  planning  and  controlling  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  non-financial  firms,  financial  firms,  and  gov- 
ernmental units.  The  program  in  General  Business,  em- 
phasizing breadth  of  knowledge  and  viewpoint,  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  are  uncertain  as  to 
their  specific  career  objectives.  The  program  in  Business 
Administration  and  Economics  recognizes  the  close  re- 
lationships between  areas  of  study  and  permits  stu- 
dents to  complete  27  credits  in  economics.  The  program 
in  Business  Administration  and  Quantitative  Methods 
exposes  students  to  operations  research  and  systems 
analysis  through  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics,  statistics,  and  computer  science  to 
problems  in  all  of  the  functional  fields  of  business  ad- 
ministration. Since  the  mathematics  and  statistics  re- 
quirements for  this  program  depart  from  the  normal 
requirements,  it  is  important  that  interested  students 
elect  this  program  early  in  their  studies.  Sophomore 
and  transfer  students  who  have  not  completed  the  spe- 
cified quantitative  courses  may  elect  this  program  only 
with  the  permission  of  the  program  adviser.  The  pro- 
gram in  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  combines  courses 
from  many  disciplines,  including  economics,  sociology, 
political  science,  civil  engineering,  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  agricultural  economics.  The  specific  content 
of  a  special  program  is  mutually  determined  by  the 
department  chairman  and  the  student. 

Management 

Management  majors  are  prepared  to  assume  leadership 
positions  in  various  types  of  organizations:  business, 
government,  and  non-profit  institutions  such  as  hospi- 
tals, universities,  and  research  organizations.  Basically, 
all  management  majors  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  essential  functions  of  organizations,  particularly 
operations,  financing,  and  marketing,  and  with  the  ele- 
ments of  managing  such  as  planning,  developing  an 
organization  structure,  motivating  employees,  and  con- 
trolling performance.  Most  importantly,  thorough  train- 
ing is  provided  in  the  skills  of  human  relations,  and  in 
understanding  the  behavior  of  people  at  work.  Courses 
normally  include  such  topics  as  management  practices, 
personnel  policies,  manpower  planning,  social  responsi- 
bilities of  business,  labor  and  industrial  relations,  the 
uses  of  computers  in  organizations,  and  theories  of  or- 
ganizational behavior. 

Majors  are  available  in  general  management,  person- 
nel management,  operations  management,  (emphasizes 
the  efficient  managing  of  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  and  explores  in  greater  depth  the  uses  of  com- 
puters and  quantitative  aids  to  planning  and  decision 
making)  and  systems  management  (prepares  the  stu- 
dent for  work  in  systems  analysis,  management  infor- 
mation systems,  and  for  a  management  role  in  the 
large  scale,  multi-organizational  systems  found  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  urban  affairs]. 


Marketing  89 

The  role  of  marketing  management  in  our  economy  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  The  department  of 
marketing  offers  a  broad  range  of  courses  for  those 
students  interested  in  careers  in  marketing  administra- 
tion, advertising,  marketing  research,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  enterprise.  The  department's  objective  is  to 
provide  a  specialized  and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  today's  managerial  marketing  problems. 


90  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  has  revised  its  entire  cur- 
riculum with  the  intent  of  providing  students  with  a 
variety  of  alternatives,  relying  more  heavily  on  self-di- 
rected learning  and  focusing  on  problems  and  areas 
which  have  a  high  degree  of  social  relevance.  This  re- 
vision and  reevaluation  of  curriculum  and  structure  is 
an  ongoing  process  which  will  result  in  many  new  pro- 
grams not  included  in  the  following  information. 

There  are  a  varying  number  of  learning  centers  within 
the  School,  each  dealing  with  a  specific  area  of  educa- 
tion: Aesthetics;  Foundations;  Higher  Education;  Human 
Potential;  Human  Relations;  Humanistics;  Innovations; 
International  Education;  Leadership  and  Administration; 
Media  and  Technology;  Occupational  Education;  Re- 
search; Teacher  Educators;  and  Urban  Education.  All 
centers  offer  courses  which  are  open  to  undergraduates, 
regardless  of  major,  for  their  own  professional  and  per- 
sonal development. 

In  addition  to  these  areas  of  specialization,  there  are 
numerous,  continually  changing  academic  programs  in 
a  non-center  classification.  Examples  of  current  pro- 
grams in  this  area  include  Ecology,  Futuristics,  and 
Instructional  Applications  of  Computers. 

An  integral  part  of  the  undergraduate  program  is  the 
Modular  Credit  Program.  This  exciting  spin-off  from 
traditional  education  enables  students  and  faculty  alike 
to  share  in  varied  learning  experiences.  Each  learning 
experience  carries  an  agreed-upon  number  of  modules 
of  credit,  which  are  cumulative.  Fifteen  modules  is 
equivalent  to  one  University  credit.  Independent  study 
programs  are  also  offered  to  undergraduates.  The  stu- 
dent negotiates  a  learning  contract  with  a  sponsoring 
faculty  member  and  is  enabled  to  pursue  in-depth  study 
in  an  area  of  education,  fusing  personal  and  social  rele- 
vance into  the  program  of  study. 

All  teacher  education  programs  leading  to  certifica- 
tion are  coordinated  and  approved  through  the  Teacher 
Preparation  Planning  Council  (T.P.P.C.).  There  are  four- 
teen alternative  programs  currently  available  for  candi- 
dates in  elementary  or  secondary  Teacher  Education. 
Internships,  pre-practicums,  tutorials  and  field  experi- 
ences have  been  greatly  expanded  in  most  alternative 
programs.  Placements  for  this  field  work  are  available 
in  Western  Massachusetts  and  as  far  off  campus  as 
California. 

Programs  currently  in  effect  are  in  the  areas  of  Early 
Childhood,  Integrated  Day,  International  Education, 
Explorations,  Alternative  Schools,  Distributive  Educa- 
tion, Media  for  the  Deaf,  Urban  Education,  Founda- 
tions, and  Off-Campus  Internships. 

Complete  details  on  all  programs  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember will  be  available  in  May.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  inquire  at  the  Undergraduate  Affairs  Office  or 
the  Graduate  Affairs  Office  concerning  specific  courses 
and  credential  programs. 


School  of  Engineering  ^^ 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  curricula  in  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Industrial  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, and  Electrical  Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  engineering.  All  curricula  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  gained  by 
study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied  with  judgment 
to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the  material 
and  forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  An  en- 
gineer requires  intensive  technical  training  but  at  the 
same  time  he  should  acquire  the  broad  education  that 
distinguishes  the  professional  man  from  the  technician. 
His  education  does  not  end  with  formal  schooling  but 
continues  throughout  his  life  as  he  accumulates  experi- 
ence. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  offer  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  sound  training  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  sci- 
ences of  chemistry  and  physics  upon  which  is  built  the 
work  in  the  engineering  sciences.  In  the  senior  year, 
courses  are  offered  which  enable  the  student  to  use  his 
previous  training  for  engineering  analysis,  design  and 
engineering  systems  in  his  particular  field  of  interest. 
About  20  percent  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  studies  in 
the  social  science  and  humanistic  area.  Some  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  to  elect  courses  from  both  the  tech- 
nical and  humanistic-social  fields.  The  curriculum  of 
the  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all.  Specialization  to 
a  limited  extent  begins  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  School  contains  five  administrative  departments, 
and  there  are  a  variety  of  optimal  programs  available 
to  upper-class  students  in  each  of  these  departments. 
Many  of  these  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Thus,  for  example,  students 
may  concentrate  in  areas  such  as  Materials,  Systems, 
the  Environment,  Bioengineering,  Food  Engineering, 
Transportation,  Urban  Systems,  and  Energy. 

Although  the  curricula  within  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing are  shown  as  eight  semesters  (normally  four  years], 
they  require  up  to  130  semester  hours  credit  for  satis- 
factory completion.  This  is  well  above  the  University 
minimum  of  120  semester  hours  for  a  degree  and  it 
requires  intensive  work  in  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Engineering.  As  a  result  even  students  in  good  academic 
standing  frequently  elect  to  extend  their  programs  into 
a  9th  and  sometimes  a  10th  semester. 

Freshman  Engineering 

All  new  students  in  engineering  are  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Engineering  Program  until  qualified  to  enter 
into  a  degree  program.  This  is  normal  upon  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  uniform  freshman  year. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS- 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetoric  100  3  Rhetoric  Elective  3 

Math.  122  or  123  3  Math.  124  or  125  3 

Chem.  Ill  3  Chem.  112  3 

Engin.  103  or  104  3  Engin.  103  or  104  2 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective  3  Physics  161  4 

15  15 


92  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  field  includes  engineering  activities  which  relate 
macrophysical  and  microphysical  environments  to  the 
production,  preservation,  and  processing  of  food  and 
other  biological  materials.  The  academic  program  is 
quantitative  and  emphasizes  the  integration  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  physical  sciences  into  the  interpretation 
and  solution  of  biological  production  and  processing 
problems.  Agricultural  engineers  find  professional  em- 
ployment in  a  variety  of  industries  as  well  as  in  public 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester              Cred 

Rhetoric  100,  Lan- 

Humanity Elective                  3 

guage  &  Writing 

3 

Chem.  112                                  3 

Chem. Ill 

3 

Math.  124  Anal.  Geom. 

*Math.  123  Anal.  G 

eom 

&  Calculus  II                         3 

&  Calculus  I 

3 

Physics  161  General               4 

Social  Sci.  Elective 

3 

Engr.  104  Problems                 2 

Engr.  103  Graphics 

3 

Physical  Education  100          1 

Physical  Education 

100 

1 

16 

16 

*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  counseling. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering  centers  around  the  creation,  de- 
velopment, design  and  operation  of  processes  for  bring- 
ing about  chemical  and  certain  physical  changes  in 
materials.  Chemical  Engineers  may  be  engaged  in  any 
of  a  wide  range  of  activities  concerned  with  converting 
an  idea  to  a  profit.  These  include  research  and  develop- 
ment, economic  and  market  analysis,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  production  supervision,  sales,  technical 
service,  and  management.  Basic  research  for  new 
knowledge,  teaching,  and  consulting  also  offer  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding  careers  for  many  chemical  engi- 
neers. Chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  are  the 
underlying  sciences  of  chemical  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics is  its  guide  in  practice. 

Chemical  engineers  are  in  demand  by  industries 
manufacturing  chemicals  and  also  by  the  many  related 
"chemical  process  industries,"  including  petroleum  re- 
fining and  petrochemicals,  plastics,  synthetic  fibers  and 
textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber,  foods,  soaps  and  deter- 
gents, paints  and  synthetic  coatings,  gas  and  coal  chemi- 
cals, steel  and  all  the  metal  manufacturing  industries 
and  many  others.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  is  chemical  engineering,  and  new  fields 
to  which  chemical  engineers  are  contributing  include 
bio-medical,  environmental,  and  ocean  engineering. 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  is  concerned  with  all  kinds  of  con- 
struction— buildings,  bridges,  highways  and  railways, 
airports,  rivers  and  canals,  harbors,  dams,  pipelines, 
etc.  Transportation,  the  efficient  and  economical  trans- 
fer of  people  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  is  another 
concern  to  civil  engineers.  They  are  also  deeply  involved 
in  providing  adequate  and  safe  supplies  of  water  for 
homes  and  industries,  in  controlling  and  limiting  the 
pollution  of  lakes,  streams  and  oceans,  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Civil  engineers  have  assumed  major  respon- 
sibilities in  ocean  engineering,  for  construction  and 
other  operations,  for  underwater  exploitation  of  mineral 
and  other  resources  in  the  seas,  and  for  planning  and 
organizing  the  transportation  that  will  be  required 


eventually  in  regions  of  underwater  activity.  Various  93 

specialized  areas  of  civil  engineering  make  essential 
contributions  to  programs  such  as  hydraulic  engineering 
and  fluid  mechanics,  soil  mechanics  and  foundations 
engineering,  surveying  and  mapping,  structural  engi- 
I   neering  and  materials  engineering. 

In  every  area  of  Civil  Engineering  there  is  the  choice 
of  a  w^ide  range  of  activities:  research  to  obtain  new 
'  knowledge,  development  of  practical  methods,  design 
I  of  utilizing  existing  knowledge  and  the  results  of  re- 
search, designing  projects  which  satisfy  known  require- 
ments, planning  for  maximum  economy  and  efficiency, 
construction  according  to  plans  and  specifications,  and 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  civil  engineers 
are  always  deeply  involved  and  are  frequently  in  charge 
of  large-scale  projects  which  involve  many  fields  of 
activity  and  require  the  coordination  of  backgrounds, 
such  as  urban  planning,  water  resource  management, 
and  transportation  systems.  In  general,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing is  a  field  of  activity  which  is  concerned  with  the 
public  well-being  through  protection  and  control  of  our 
environment. 

Electrical  and  Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering  is  the  application  of  electrical 
and  mathematical  principles  to  the  solution  of  engineer- 
ing problems,  and  to  the  design  of  the  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment  of  the  future.  A  wide  variety  of 
electrical  systems  will  serve  mankind  by  performing 
important  and  complex  tasks.  Modern  communication 
'   systems,  high  speed  computers,  and  bio-medical  instru- 
mentation are  just  a  few  of  the  creations  of  electrical 
engineers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  electrical 
engineering  education,  graduates  will  be  employable 
in  sales,  production,  design,  development,  research  and 
management  positions. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
each  student  for  work  in  any  of  these  fields  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  specialization.  As  continued 
study  after  graduation  is  essential  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing field,  basic  physical  and  systems  principles  are  em- 
phasized in  the  undergraduate  program.  Courses  taken 
outside  of  the  department  in  liberal  arts  and  other  engi- 
neering disciplines  provide  the  student  with  a  broader 
understanding  of  engineering  and  its  relationship  to 
other  fields. 

The  program  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Computer  Systems  Engineering  is  also  available 
to  all  interested  students.  Further  information  on  this 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 

Industrial  engineers  are  concerned  with  the  design,  in- 
stallation and  improvement  of  integrated  systems  of 
men,  materials  and  equipment.  These  systems  are  found 
in  nearly  all  organizations  (manufacturing  and  produc- 
tion, government,  financial,  health  service,  and  sales  to 
name  a  few]  and  at  all  levels  within  these  organiza- 
tions. Consequently,  the  placement  of  industrial  engi- 
neers is  varied.  Also,  since  the  responsibility  of  an  in- 
dustrial engineer  normally  spans  several  functional 
areas,  he  acquires  an  excellent  background  for  manage- 
ment positions. 

The  curriculum  is  very  flexible.  The  eleven  required 
courses  (33  credit  hours)  in  the  Industrial  Engineering 
Department  stress  the  quantitative  approach  to  decision 
problems.  Since  the  areas  of  application  are  so  varied, 
a  block  of  nine  courses  (27  credit  hours]  are  set  aside 


94  so  that  each  student  may  design  a  curriculum  which 
matches  his  particular  interest.  This  segment  is  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  his  adviser  and  may  emphasize 
a  particular  area  of  application  and/or  the  develop- 
ment of  more  sophisticated  methodology.  Because  con- 
tinued education  is  a  necessity,  students  completing  the 
program  are  prepared  for  both  professional  and  gradu- 
ate work. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineers  use  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
solid  mechanics,  fluid  and  gas  dynamics,  heat  trans- 
fer, thermodynamics,  and  materials  science  together 
with  mathematical  and  computer  methods  for  appli- 
cation to  research,  development,  design,  and  manage- 
ment in  industry,  government,  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering  may 
choose  from  alternative  options  emphasizing  mechani- 
cal, aero-space,  or  materials  studies.  Mechanical  engi- 
neers design  and  analyze  a  wide  variety  of  systems  in 
fields  such  as  manufacturing,  energy  conversion,  and 
transportation.  Aero-space  engineers  design  and  analyze 
systems  for  aircraft  and  space  such  as  propulsion, 
astrodynamical,  and  vehicular.  Materials  engineers 
study  the  atomic  structure  of  materials,  polymers,  ma- 
terials processing,  and  materials  analysis.  All  options 
are  fundamental  and  flexible  so  that  students  may  pre- 
pare for  either  professional  employment  or  graduate 
study. 


School  of  Home  Economics  ^5 


Home  Economics  encompasses  areas  of  study  which 
apply  the  principles  and  concepts  of  fundamental  arts 
and  sciences  to  the  physiological,  psychological,  social 
and  economic  environmental  needs  of  man. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  four  departments: 
Clothing  and  Interior  Design  (C&I  D];  Community  Ser- 
vices (CO  SERV);  Human  Development  (HUM  DEV]; 
and  Human  Nutrition  (HUM  NUT).  The  letters  in  paren- 
theses are  area  codes.  Within  these  four  departments 
the  following  undergraduate  majors  are  offered: 

In  Clothing  and  Interior  Design:  Fashion  Marketing, 
Consumer  Services  in  Clothing,  and  Interior  Design. 

In  Community  Services:  Consumer  Economics,  Com- 
munity Services  and  Extension,  and  Home  Economics 
Education. 

In  Human  Development:  Child  Development,  and 
Special  Programs  by  Arrangement. 

In  Human  Nutrition:  Human  Nutrition,  Community 
and  Public  Health  Nutrition,  Dietetics,  "Not  for  Profit 
Food  Service  Administration,"  Foods  in  Business,  and 
Computerization  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Service. 

The  undergraduate  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  emphasizes  a  liberal  education  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities  with  specialized  instruc- 
tion as  preparation  for  professional  careers,  seeking  to 
develop  a  disciplined  mind,  mental  curiosity  and  pro- 
fessional competence. 

Professional  home  economists  serve  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  communities  through  schools  and  colleges, 
extension  programs,  business  organizations  of  many 
kinds  all  over  the  world,  community  and  government 
organizations  and  agencies,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television.  Representative  types  of  activities 
include  teaching,  research,  writing,  dietetics,  exten- 
sion work,  interior  design,  fashion  merchandising,  food 
consulting,  food  service  management  and  product  de- 
velopment. 

Clothing  and  Interior  Design 

This  field  of  study  encompasses  the  near  environment, 
emphasizing  clothing,  the  transitional  factor  between 
the  individual  and  his  surroundings,  and  housing,  which 
provides  shelter  for  the  family. 

The  professional  specialization  in  the  area  of  Clothing 
can  be  obtained  in  Fashion  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services  in  Clothing.  These  majors  provide  opportunities 
for  synthesis  of  knowledge  from  arts,  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  business  in  the  understanding  of  human 
use  of  textiles,  non-textiles  and  clothing.  Basic  to  study 
in  both  majors  is  the  interrelationship  of  aesthetic,  his- 
torical, social,  psychological,  economic,  cultural  and 
physical  aspects  of  textiles,  non-textiles,  and  clothing — 
in  addition  to  their  effects  on  production,  distribution 
and  consumption.  The  retailing  and  professional  oppor- 
tunities associated  with  clothing,  textiles,  home  fur- 
nishings, and  related  merchandise  are  numerous. 
Among  these  are  positions  with  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, retailers,  buying  organizations,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  radio,  TV  and  consumer  groups,  as  well  as 
educational  programs  and  social  and  government 
agencies. 

The  program  in  Interior  Design  has  two  options.  The 
profession  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  work,  from 
restoration  of  historic  buildings,  through  the  design  of 
public  structures  and  private  residences  to  the  develop- 


96  ment  of  highly  specialized  applications  such  as  interiors 
of  living  spaces,  set  designs,  displays,  and  furniture  de- 
sign. The  professional  interior  designer  is  qualified  to 
provide  for  the  public,  in  a  professional  manner,  plan- 
ning, counsel  and  guidance  with  respect  to  the  design, 
decoration  and  arrangement  of  interior  areas  of  any 
private  or  public  building  or  structure.  An  understand- 
ing of  design  also  contributes  to  satisfying  individual 
needs.  The  professional  designer  must  also  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  sociological  and  psychological  influences 
of  his  contributions.  He  is  involved  and  exposed  to  the 
research  and  development  of  new  products  and  tech- 
niques. 

The  program  provides  a  broad  general  education  and 
depth  in  the  specialized  professional  area.  For  those 
who  may  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  studies,  depth  in 
the  social  sciences  should  be  pursued. 

Community  Services 

The  areas  of  Home  Economics  Education,  Consumer 
Economics,  and  Management  and  Family  Economics 
were  merged  in  1972  into  the  single  department  of 
Community  Services.  The  three  options  available  in  the 
Community  Service  Major  are  Consumer  Economics, 
Community  Services  and  Extension,  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  These  options  lead  to  careers  in 
public  service  such  as  in  government  agencies,  coopera- 
tive extension  programs,  and  teaching  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  Many  opportunities  are  also  provided  by 
business,  particularly  in  the  consumer  related  areas. 

Students  may  elect  a  semester  or  full  year  affiliation 
with  a  developing  or  overseas  nation,  or  they  may  elect 
to  participate  in  the  University  exchange  program  such 
as  at  the  Universities  of  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Oregon 
or  Alabama.  Students  may  also  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Univer- 
sity Year  for  Action  Program,  BDIC  or  University 
Without  Walls  programs. 

Human  Development 

Human  Development  is  an  interdisciplinary  study  pri- 
marily focusing  on  psychological,  social,  and  biological 
factors  affecting  development  of  the  individual  from 
conception  to  senescence.  However,  the  discipline  re- 
lates human  development  to  the  biological  and  social 
history  of  man  and  to  cross-cultural  studies  of  human 
development. 

Human  Development  is  a  social  science  leading  to 
graduate  work  in  Child  Development,  Human  Develop- 
ment, Psychology,  Sociology,  Social  Work  or  Education, 
and  also  offers  at  the  undergraduate  level  a  number  of 
specializations  leading  to  careers  related  to  various 
stages  of  the  life  cycle:  Child  Development  and  Early 
Childhood  Education;  Special  Child  Programs,  such  as 
work  with  the  physically  handicapped,  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf;  Social  Programs,  such  as  Head  Start,  day  care 
centers,  social  agencies,  adoption  agencies,  and  com- 
munity action  programs;  Youth  Development;  Family 
Life  Education;  Programs  for  the  Aged;  Interdisciplinary 
Programs  such  as  programs  involving  ecology  and 
human  potential. 

Directed  experience  with  the  children  of  the  labora- 
tory school  and  their  families  and  with  children  in  pub- 
lic and  specialized  schools  and  clinics  provides  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  develop  a  sound  personal 
philosophy  of  early  childhood  education  and  child 
development. 

Students  may  elect  a  semester  or  two  of  study  at  the 
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semester  or  two  at  another  university  (in  the  United 
States  or  abroad),  take  courses  in  the  other  four  col- 
leges of  the  Five  College  Cooperation  program  or  other 
special  programs,  such  as  BDIC,  the  Action  Program, 
and  University  Without  Walls. 

Human  Nutrition 

The  problems  of  nutritional  well-being  are  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  all  segments  of  society.  Undernutrition 
and  deficiency  diseases  exist  in  the  developing  nations, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  richer  nations  suffer  from 
obesity,  degenerative  diseases  and  the  problems  of 
additives  and  potentially  hazardous  food  residues. 

The  program  in  Human  Nutrition  leads  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  some  of  our  present  prob- 
lems in  nutrition  and  suggestions  for  their  alleviation. 
There  is  one  major  program  which  is  required  for  all 
students  but  recommended  additional  courses  are 
shown  for  various  specializations  such  as  community 
nutrition  and  dietetics.  Specialization  in  computeriza- 
tion in  Nutrition  and  Food  Service  is  a  new  field  which 
requires  both  an  understanding  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
also  linear  programming  techniques. 

The  varied  career  options  open  to  students  with 
training  in  nutrition  include  research,  community  ser- 
vice, product  development  and  demonstration,  hospital 
dietetics  and  food  service  administration.  Individual 
specializations  other  than  those  indicated  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  discussion  with  members  of  the  department. 


^^  School  of  Physical  Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women,  Department  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Ser- 
vices, and  Athletics.  It  offers  undergraduate  majors  in 
Physical  Education  and  Leisure  Studies  and  Services, 
and  graduate  programs  in  Exercise  Science  and  Sport 
Studies.  Other  programs  in  the  School  include  the  gen- 
eral physical  education  program,  the  intramural  sport 
program  and  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program. 

General  Physical  Education  Program 

This  program  offers  instruction  in  sport,  dance,  and 
other  forms  of  physical  activity  to  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  University.  Each  student  must  fulfill  the 
PE  requirement  (1]  by  taking  a  one-semester,  2-credit 
course  on  a  graded  basis,  (2)  by  taking  two  semesters 
of  1-credit  courses  on  a  graded  basis,  or  (3)  by  taking 
either  of  the  above  options  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 

One  of  the  few  certainties  facing  college  graduates  is 
that  they  will  be  continually  faced  with  choices  regard- 
ing physical  activity.  Burgeoning  leisure  time,  increas- 
ing spectator  interest  in  sport,  increasing  opportunity 
to  participate  in  carry-over  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
bowling,  and  gliding,  as  well  as  jogging  and  fitness 
programs,  and  increasing  exposure  to  concern  of  medi- 
cal people,  particularly  cardiologists,  about  inactivity, 
insure  continued  contact  with  the  idea  of  physical  ac- 
tivity and  sport. 

Some  students  enter  the  University  with  a  back- 
ground that  enables  them  to  fully  appreciate  and 
achieve  satisfaction  from  participation  in  a  sport  and/or 
physical  activity  program.  However,  others  are  limited 
by  insufficient  preparation  at  earlier  age  levels.  The 
General  Physical  Education  Program  offers  (1]  the 
opportunity  for  self-assessment  in  terms  of  skill  com- 
petencies and  fitness  components  and  (2]  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  ability  to  assess  and  interpret  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  involving  sport  and  physical 
activity  as  they  relate  to  the  individual's  well-being. 

The  student  has  almost  unlimited  choice  in  select- 
ing specific  courses  from  those  in  sport  skill,  dance, 
and  conditioning,  as  well  as  theoretical  courses  (class- 
room instruction  and  laboratory  work)  probing  the 
"why"  of  sport  and  physical  activity. 

Majors'  Program 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  coopera- 
tively offer  a  co-educational  program  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  physical  education  as  a  major.  Two 
major  options  are  available.  Students  may  elect  to  fol- 
low either  the  teacher  education  program  or  the  re- 
lated disciplines  program  which  includes  study  in  ex- 
ercise science  or  the  theory  of  sport.  The  teacher  educa- 
tion option  offers  further  opportunity  for  specialization. 
A  student  may  select  a  concentration  in  secondary 
education,  elementary  education,  or  special  education. 
Similarly,  concentrations  available  through  the  related 
disciplines  program  are:  dance,  exercise  physiology, 
kinesiology,  sport  history,  sport  psychology,  and  sport 
sociology. 

The  dance  concentration  affords  opportunity  to  start 
course  work  in  the  freshman  year.  The  program  allows 
a  student  to  gain  depth  in  not  only  the  art  of  dance, 
but  other  related  areas.  In  addition,  in  the  senior  year 


a  student  may  choose  the  student  teaching  semester 
to  meet  certification  requirements  or  select  more  ad- 
vanced courses  preparing  for  future  academic  or  pro- 
fessional study. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  an  area  of  con- 
centration during  the  second  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  first  two  years  of  study,  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  majors,  students  fulfill  the  Uni- 
versity core  requirements  and  the  physical  education 
I    core  requirements.  The  only  variations  from  one  stu- 
dent's program  to  another  are  in  electives  available 
within  these  requirements.  The  physical  education  core 
consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Courses  Credits 

Exc  Sci  204 — Human  Anatomy  3 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  101 

Exc  Sci  205 — Kinesiology  3 

Prerequisite:  Exc  Sci  204 

Exc  Sci  278 — Physiology  of  Exercise  3 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  135 

A  student  will  select  three  of  the  following  four 
courses: 

PE  200 — Sociology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  Sociol.  101 

PE  201— Psychology  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  Psych.  101 

PE  202— History  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Prerequisite:  History  100 
or  101 

PE  203— Philosophy  of  Sport  and 

Physical  Activity  3 

Skills  and  Coaching  Courses  *14 

Total         *32 

*Only  8  of  the  14  credits  in  skills  and  coaching  courses  will  generally  be  taken 
during  the  first  two  years.  Thus  the  student  actually  completes  26  credits  in 
the  physical  education  core  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

The  recommended  program  for  these  first  two  years 
of  study  is  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Credits 

Elective  (C,  D,  E) 

Elective 

3 

(Select  2) 

6 

Electives  (C,  D,  E) 

Zool.  101  Intro.  Zool. 

3 

(Select  2) 

6 

PE  Skills 

2 

Zoology  135  Intro,  to 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Physiology 

3 

PE  Skills 

2 

14 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

17 

Electives:  Soc.  101  (D),  Psy.  101  (D),  Hist.  100  or  101  (C), 
Phil.  105  (C).  These  are  prerequisites  to  Physical  Education 
Core  Courses. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits       Second  Semester  Credits 

Exc  Sci  204  Human  Elective  3 

Anatomy  3  Exc  Sci  205  Kinesiology  3 

*PE  200,  201,  202,  203  *PE  200,  201,  202,  203 

(Select  any  2)  6  (Select  any  1]  3 

PE  Skills  2  PE  Skills  2 


100  Elective  3  Exc  Sci  278 

Phys.  of  Ex. 

14 


14 


*The  student  must  take  3  of  these  4  courses  during  the  sophomore  year.  They  may         ^ 
he  taken  in  any  order  provided  the  prerequisites  have  been  met.  'i 

Department  of  Leisure  Studies  and  Services 

The  professional  in  Leisure  Services  is  a  diagnostician       ; 
of  the  leisure  needs  of  people  and  a  developer  and  \ 

provider  of  opportunities  to  meet  these  needs.  He  or  j 

she  works  primarily  at  the  executive,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  levels,  although  a  iew  settings  involve 
more  direct  program  leadership. 

Options  are  available  leading  to  a  variety  of  careers 
in:  voluntary  and  youth-serving  organizations,  college 
unions,  military  establishments,  municipal  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  commercial  and  private 
enterprises;  as  well  as  in  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  dealing  with  the  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  physically  handicapped,  and 
other  types  of  dependents.  An  option  in  environmental 
interpretation  includes  suboptions  emphasizing  natural 
history  and  environment,  American  history,  archaeology, 
or  natural  resources  planning  and  management,  and 
outdoor  education. 

The  curriculum  presented  below  represents  a  core 
program.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  various 
career  opportunities,  the  student  and  adviser  select  an 
appropriate  current  option  or  develop  an  innovative 
plan  to  fit  unique  goals.  Recent  examples  of  the  latter 
include  leisure  services  in  the  inner  city,  community 
resources  for  recreation,  leisure  services  in  correctional 
agencies,  outdoor  recreation,  and  outward  bound 
leadership.  In  each  case  a  coordinated  group  of 
courses  totalling  15  credits  is  selected  by  the  student 
and  adviser  to  constitute  the  option. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  curriculum  below,  the 
student  is  required  to  possess  a  current  Red  Cross  Ad- 
vanced First  Aid  Certificate.  The  student  majoring  in 
Leisure  Studies  and  Services  is  also  encouraged  to  gain 
as  much  practical  noncredit  experience  as  possible 
through  volunteer  service,  as  well  as  part  time  and 
seasonal  employment  in  several  settings  and  with  varied 
types  of  participants. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 


LSS  101,  Man  and 

LSS  111,  Program 

Leisure 

3 

Activities  I 

3 

Rhetoric  100,  Language  an 

i 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

Writing,  or  Rh.  110,  Lan- 

Humanities &  Fine  Arts 

guage  and  Speaking 

3 

Elective  (C) 

3 

Humanities  &  Fine  Arts 

Math,  or  Nat.  Science 

Elective  (C) 

3 

Elective  (E) 

3 

Math,  or  Nat.  Science 

Psych.  101,  Elem. 

Elective  (E) 

3 

Psychology  (D] 

3 

Sociol.  101,  Intro,  to 

PE  101 

1 

Sociology  (D) 

3 

PE  100 

1 

16 

16 


Department  of  Athletics 

Members  of  the  athletic  department  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  various  phases 
of  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletic  programs. 


Department  of  Public  Health 


The  curriculum  in  Public  Health  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  health  career  opportunities  or  further  study 
in  environmental  health  and  health  education. 

The  department  also  provides  a  course  of  study  in 
Medical  Technology.  Students  are  expected  generally  to 
follow  the  course  sequence  outlined  below.  A  minimum 
of  32  major  credits  is  required  of  all  students  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Credits  from  other  Univer- 
sity departments  are  included  in  these  major  credits. 

Environmental  Health 

Designed  to  prepare  for  career  opportunities  in  radio- 
logical health,  industrial  hygiene,  environmental  sani- 
tation, occupational  health,  public  health  laboratory, 
etc.,  or  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  requiring 
specific  technical  knowledge  and  competence. 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
1 

16  16 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Community  Health  and  Health  Education 

Designed  to  prepare  for  first  level  career  opportunities 
in  community  health  education,  health  services  adminis- 
tration, non-medical  administration,  health  program 
development,  epidemiology,  health  statistics,  etc.,  or  for 
further  study  at  the  graduate  level  requiring  specific 
professional  and  technical  competence. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

Math.  127  Calculus 

3 

Math.  128  Calculus 

Chem.  Ill 

3 

Chem.  112 

Zool.  101  (General) 

3 

Zool.  230 

*Psych.  101  or 

*Sociol.  101  or 

Sociol.  101 

3 

Psych.  101 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Second  Semester 

Cred 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 

3 

Math.  127  Calculus 

3 

Math.  128  Calculus 

3 

**Chem.  Ill 

3 

**Chem.  112 

3 

Zool.  101  (General] 

3 

*Sociol.  101  or 

*Psych.  101  or 

Psych.  101 

3 

Sociol.  101 

3 

'Elective 

3 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

General  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

16  16 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 

**With  approval  of  adviser  may  take  Chem  101-102  but  will  have  to  take  an  extra 
science  or  public  health  course. 

'Elective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

Medical  Technology 

The  program  sequences  outlined  below  are  recommend- 
ed for  young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in 
the  wide  variety  of  career  opportunities  available  in 
Medical  Technology.  Medical  Technology  graduates  are 
eligible  for  laboratory  positions  in  hospitals,  clinics, 
health  departments,  pharmaceutical  firms,  and  medical 


102  research  foundations.  The  course  of  study  is  intended 
also  to  prepare  students  for  continuation  at  the  gradu- 
ate level. 

There  are  presently  two  courses  of  study  which  Medi- 
cal Technology  majors  may  opt  in  pursuit  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  Students  electing  Option  I  are  re- 
quired by  the  affiliated  hospital  schools  of  Medical 
Technology  to  have  maintained  averages  of  "C"  or 
better  in  their  science  and  mathematics  courses.  These 
students  must  have  earned  a  total  of  90  academic  cred- 
its and  satisfied  the  departmental  and  university  cur- 
riculum requirements  before  beginning  their  hospital 
internship.  Transfer  students  must,  in  most  cases,  elect 
Option  II. 

Option  J.  This  curriculum  consists  of  a  three-year  aca- 
demic program  followed  by  a  12-month  internship  in  an 
accredited  school  of  Medical  Technology  affiliated  with 
the  University.  After  successful  completion  of  the  12- 
month  internship  and  after  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  the  department,  a  student  will  receive  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology.  A  total  of  130 
academic  credits  is  necessary  for  graduation  with  this 
option.  Forty  academic  credits  are  earned  during  the 
fourth  year,  upon  successful  completion  of  the  intern- 
ship. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

C 

redi 

ts 

Second  Semester 

C 

redits 

Rhetoric  100  or  110 
Math.  127 
Zool.  101 

Chem.  Ill  (General) 
*Social  Science  or 

3 
3 
3 
3 

*Rhetoric 
Zool.  145  (Human 

Genetics) 
Chem.  112  (General) 
**Social  Science  or 

3 

3 
3 

Foreign  Language 
Phys.  Ed. 

3 
1 

Foreign  Language 
Phys.  Ed. 

3 
1 

Medical  Technology  101    3 


16 


16 


'Rhetoric  110,  140,  145,  160,  165,  or  170. 

''Intermediate  Proficiency  is  required  if  a  foreign  language  is  elected  to  fulfill  the 
University's  requirement. 

Option  II.  This  is  a  four-year  academic  program  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Following  graduation, 
the  student  will  be  assisted  in  arranging  for  a  12-month 
internship  in  an  accredited  school  of  Medical  Technology. 
The  student  must  complete  all  of  the  requirements 
established  by  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists to  qualify  for  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technology. 
A  total  of  120  academic  credits  is  necessary  for  gradu- 
ation with  this  Option. 

Students  electing  Option  II  should  follow  Option  I 
program  for  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 


Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science^ 


The  Division  of  Military  and  Air  Science  includes  the 
Department  of  Military  and  the  Department  of  Air  Sci- 
ence. Both  departments  offer  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (ROTC]  commissioning  programs  that  enable  the 
University  graduate  to  fulfill  his  military  obligation  as  a 
commissioned  officer.  Students  who  have  completed  a 
four-year  or  a  two-year  program  may  be  commissioned 
in  the  respective  services  upon  graduation  from  the 
University. 

Students  may  register  for  the  first  course  of  the  four- 
year  program  at  the  same  time  they  register  for  other 
University  courses.  No  formal  application  is  required. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  first  two  years,  the 
student  then  may  apply  for  admission  into  the  final  two 
years  of  the  ROTC  program. 

The  two-year  program  requires  that  the  student  have 
two  academic  years  remaining  at  either  undergraduate 
or  graduate  level.  Successful  completion  of  a  six-week 
program  on  a  military  installation  during  the  summer 
prior  to  enrollment  is  a  prerequisite  for  these  students. 
Those  interested  should  apply  two  academic  semesters 
before  enrollment,  since  processing  must  be  completed 
six  months  before  the  start  of  the  fall  semester.  The 
two-year  program  is  available  to  transfer  students  and 
students  unable  to  participate  in  the  four-year  program. 

Both  departments  offer  scholarship  assistance  to  quali- 
fied students.  University  tuition,  fees,  textbook  allow- 
ances, and  lab  expenses,  plus  a  stipend  of  $100  per 
month  are  received  with  a  scholarship.  Non-scholarship 
students  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of  $100  for  the  final 
two  years  of  the  four-year  program  or  for  both  years 
of  the  two-year  program. 

Participation  in  the  ROTC  programs  is  voluntary. 
Uniforms  and  textbooks  are  provided. 

Qualified  students  interested  in  becoming  military  pi- 
lots may  participate  in  the  Flight  Instruction  programs 
of  the  departments.  Completion  of  a  program  leads  to 
pilot  qualification  in  Army  Aviation  or  the  Air  Force. 
In  addition  to  actual  flight  instruction,  students  take 
ground  instruction  in  weather,  navigation,  and  FAA 
regulations. 

Students  with  previous  military  training  may  have 
this  experience  credited  toward  all  or  part  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  four-year  program.  Individuals  with 
prior  active  service,  previous  ROTC  training,  military 
school  attendance.  Civil  Air  Patrol  training,  or  service 
academy  attendance  should  consult  the  departments. 

In  their  senior  year,  students  may  request  a  delay  in 
reporting  to  active  duty  in  order  to  complete  graduate 
work  or  to  attend  professional  school. 

Department  of  Air  Science 

The  Department  of  Air  Science  offers  courses  of  general 
interest  to  the  University  student  and  of  specific  interest 
to  both  male  and  female  students  who  would  like  to 
prepare  for  and  serve  as  officers  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  study 
the  need  for  military  forces,  the  nature  of  military 
forces,  their  organization  and  mission  with  emphasis  on 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  nature  of  service  as  a  profession- 


*Academic  credit  for  Military  and  Air  Science  courses  taught  at  the  University 
was  restored  by  the  Trustees  on  May  2,  1973,  retroactive  for  the  1972-73 
school  year.  This  action  was  taken  while  this  publication  was  at  the  printer, 
hence  credit  information  contained  herein  relative  to  Military  and  Air  Science 
c:iiurses  is  superseded  and  should  be  confirmed  with  that  department. 


104  al  Air  Force  officer.  Courses  encourage  critical  thinking, 
imagination,  and  a  high  degree  of  student  involvement. 

In  the  four-year  program,  the  student  enrolls  in  an  Air 
Science  course  each  semester  and  attends  field  training 
for  four  weeks  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  or 
junior  and  senior  years.  There  are  two  major  phases  in 
the  four-year  program  curriculum.  The  first  phase  is 
the  General  Military  Course  (GMC)  which  forms  a  single 
unit  offered  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
The  studies  cover  the  nature  and  causes  of  international 
conflict,  the  functions  and  employment  of  U.S.  military 
forces,  and  defense  policies  in  the  contemporary  world. 
This  first  phase  carries  no  service  commitment  and  is 
an  excellent  way  for  students  to  study  the  military  and 
decide  if  they  want  to  continue  on  for  an  Air  Force 
commission.  Enrollment  in  the  General  Military  Course 
confers  no  military  status  on  the  student. 

The  second  phase  of  the  four-year  program  is  the 
Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  taken  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Enrollment  depends  on  aca- 
demic and  medical  qualification  and  selection  by  the 
department.  In  the  POC,  academic  concentration  is  on 
the  preparation  for  service  as  an  Air  Force  officer.  Aca- 
demically it  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  air- 
power,  aero-space  power  today,  astronautics  and  space 
operations.  Air  Force  leadership  at  the  junior  officer 
level,  and  a  study  of  military  management.  The  develop- 
ment of  communicative  techniques  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  POC  curriculum. 

A  two-year  program  student  enrolls  in  the  POC,  after 
the  special  six-week  field  training  and  receives  the  same 
instruction  as  a  four-year  POC  member. 

Corps  Training  is  a  non-academic,  cadet-planned  and 
directed  activity  centering  on  military  customs  and 
courtesies  and  the  career  environment  of  the  Air  Force 
officer.  Corps  Training  provides  practical  experience  in 
leadership  and  management. 

Field  Training  involves  a  practical,  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  military  life  on  an  Air  Force  installation. 
Cadets  receive  instruction  on  junior  officer  activities, 
career  field  orientation.  Air  Force  base  functions  and 
environment,  aircraft  and  aircrew  orientation,  survival 
training,  and  physical  conditioning.  Applicants  for  the 
two-year  program  also  receive  academic  instruction 
during  their  attendance  at  field  training. 

Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  qualified  students  in 
the  four-year  program.  Students  compete  for  college 
scholarships  that  start  at  the  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  High  School  Seniors  compete  on 
a  national  basis  for  the  scholarships  that  start  at  the 
Freshman  year. 

Varied  extracurricular  activities  exist  for  interested 
students. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program 
results  in  the  awarding  of  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  first  year  courses  meet  for  one  classroom  hour 
and  one  corps  training  hour  per  week: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Air  Science  111  Air  Science  112 

U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the  U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the 

Contemporary  World,  I  Contemporary  World,  II 


Department  of  Military  Science  105 

A  program  of  general  military  subjects  is  presented  by 
the  Department  of  Military  Science  which  qualifies  the 
University  graduate  for  a  commission  in  any  of  the 
seven  combat  and  seven  non-combat  branches  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Thus,  regardless  of  which  academic 
major  study  program  a  student  chooses,  he  will  find 
appropriate  leadership  opportunities  open  to  him  in  the 
modern  Army  upon  graduation  and  attainment  of  a 
commission. 

The  program  consists  of  a  basic  course.  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  year,  and  the  advanced  course,  Junior 
and  Senior  year.  During  the  basic  course  students  are 
introduced  to  American  Military  History,  Map  Reading 
and  Tactics,  and  Military  Leadership  and  Management. 
The  advanced  course  provides  instruction  in  Military 
Leadership  and  Management,  Military  Methods  of  In- 
struction, Tactics,  Military  Law  and  Defense  Organiza- 
tion and  Management. 

Students  participate  in  leadership  laboratory  during 
the  basic  and  advanced  courses.  The  purpose  of  leader- 
ship laboratory  is  to  learn  customs  and  courtesies  of 
the  Army  and  to  provide  experience  in  leadership,  man- 
agement, and  discipline.  The  advanced  course  plans 
additional  field  exercises  and  students  participate  in 
field  trips  to  military  installations  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Cadets  designated  as  Distinguished  Military  Students, 
by  reason  of  their  achievement  in  academic  and  mili- 
tary studies,  may  apply  for  a  commission  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  Students  receiving  a  Reserve  Commission  may 
be  required  to  serve  from  three  months  to  two  years 
active  duty.  In  addition  to  the  normal  four-year  scholar- 
ship, one,  two,  and  three  year  scholarships  are  offered 
to  qualified  students  enrolled  in  the  four-year  program. 
The  Professor  of  Military  Science  is  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  students  to  receive  these  scholarships.  High 
school  seniors  compete  on  a  national  basis  for  the  four- 
year  scholarships.  The  same  financial  benefits  apply  to 
this  scholarship  program  as  to  the  four-year  scholar- 
ship program. 

Various  extracurricular  activities  exist  for  interested 
students. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

MS  111  American  Military  MS  125  American  Military 

History  I  History  II 


1^6  Administrative  Officers 


University  System 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  President 
Franklyn  W.  Phillips,  S.B.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology),  Vice  President  for  Administration 
L.  Edward  Lashman,  Jr.,  Vice  President  for  Development 
Peter  B.  Edelman,  LL.D.  (Harvard  University),  Vice 

President  for  Policy  and  Plans 
Robert  J.  McCartney,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts), 

Secretary 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of  Vermont), 

Treasurer 
Franklin  K.  Patterson,  Ph.D.  (Claremont  Graduate 

School),  The  Frank  L.  Boyden  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  LL.  B.  (Yale  University),  The  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson  Professor  of  the  University 
Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham  University), 

Academic  Adviser  to  the  President 
Maurice  A.  Donahue,  M.Ed.  (Springfield  College), 

Director,  Institute  for  Governmental  Services 
Joseph  J.  Cass,  Director,  Institute  for  Labor  Affairs 

Amherst  Campus 

Office  of  the  Chancellor 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 

Chancellor 
Horace  J.  Littlefield,  Jr.  B.S.  (Kings  Point),  Director  of 

Planning 
Daniel  M.  Melley,  M.S.  (Boston  University),  Director  of 

Public  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost 

Robert  L.  Gluckstern,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State  University), 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Robert  G.  Hoopes,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Provost  for  Academic  Affairs 

Zina  Tillona,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  College),  Acting  Asso- 
ciate Provost 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Associate 
Provost  for  Special  Programs 

Academic  Deans 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  College 
of  Arts,  and  Sciences 

Dwight  W.  Allen,  Ed.D.  (Stanford  University),  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Colorado), 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

M.  H.  Appley,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State  University), 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

Mac  V.  Edds,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Dean  of  the 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  JVIathematics,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Lillian  Goodman,  M.S.  (Boston  University  School  of  107 

Nursing),  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

William  J.  Mellen,  Ph.D.  (Cornell  University],  Acting 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 

Wendell  R.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (State  University  of  Iowa), 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

Arless  A.  Spielman,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources; 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service 

William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill),  Head,  Department  of  Public  Health 

Office  of  the  Vice-ChanceJIor  for  Student  Affairs 

Robert  W.  Gage,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical  School],  Vice- 
ChanceJJor  for  Student  Affairs 

Barry  W.  Averill,  B.S.  (University  of  Kentucky),  Direc- 
tor of  Health  Services 

William  F.  Field,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland],  Dean 
of  Students 

David  Johnston,  M.A.  (State  University  of  New  York), 
Director  of  Public  Safety 

Thomas  C.  McBride,  M.D.  (University  of  Vermont 
Medical  School],  Director,  Division  of  Medical  Care 

Robert  J.  Morrissey,  M.S.  (St.  Bonaventure  University), 
Director  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Service 

Gerald  F.  Scanlon,  Ed.M.  (University  of  Massachusetts], 
Acting  Director  of  the  Campus  Center-Student  Union 
Complex 

J.  Alfred  Southw^orth,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University],  Direc- 
tor of  Psychological  Counseling 

William  D.  Tunis,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts], 
Dean  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 

Office  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Administrative  Services 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  M.S.  (Harvard  University],  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Administrative  Affairs 

John  L.  DeNyse,  B.B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts], 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Financial  Services 

Gerald  J.  Grady,  M.A.  (University  of  Chicago],  Business 
Manager 

Warren  T.  Grinnan,  B.S.  (Cornell  University],  Manager, 
Campus  Center 

William  H.  Maus,  B.B.A.  (Northeastern  University), 
Controller 

George  A.  Norton,  B.S.  (University  of  Maine],  Director 
of  Physical  Plant 

Francis  J.  Teahan,  Director  of  Procurement 

Five  College  Cooperation 
j  North  Burn,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University],  Coordinator 

[  Chaplains 

Rabbi  Martin  Kowal,  M.H.L.  (Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America],  Chaplain  to  Jewish  Students 

i  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lindeman,  B.D.  (Pacific  School  of 

\      Religion],  Campus  Minister,  United  Christian  Foundation 

I  Rt.  Rev.  David  John  Power,  A.B.  (Georgetown  Univer- 
sity], Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  Students 


108  Rev.  J.  Joseph  Quigley,  B.S.  (Fordham  University), 
Assistant  Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  Students 

Boston  Campus 

Carlo  Golino,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California  at 
Berkeley),  Chancellor 

Worcester  Campus 

Lamar  Soutter,  M.D.  (Harvard  Medical  School),  Dean, 
Medical  School 


Where  to  Write  for  Further  Information 


Admissions 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions,  Records  and 
Financial  Aid,  Whitmore 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Services 

J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Director  of  Psychological  Counsel- 
ing, Whitmore 

Robert  J.  Morrissey,  Director  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Service,  Whitmore 

Expenses,  Payments 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitmore 

Graduate  School 

M.  H.  Appley,  Dean,  Graduate  Research  Center 

Housing 

J.  Bruce  Cochran,  Whitmore 

Financial  Aid 

Lynn  E.  Santner,  Director  (Loans  &  Scholarships], 
Whitmore 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Stockhridge  School  of  Agriculture 

John  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge  i-iaJl 

Student  Affairs 

William  F.  Field,  Dean  of  Students,  Whitmore 

Summer  Session 

Office  of  the  Provost,  Whitmore 

Admissions  at  Boston 
Director  of  Admissions  Center 

Admissions  at  Worcester 
Office  of  Admissions 

PLEASE  NOTE 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst  should  be  addressed  to  the  appro- 
priate office,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Boston  should  be  addressed  to:  100  Arling- 
ton Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Lfniversity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  School  should  be  addressed  to:  419 
Belmont  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01604. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  re- 
gional accrediting  associations  in  the  United  States 
indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been  carefully 
evaluated  and  found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by 
qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the  efforts  of 
public-school  and  community  officials  to  have  their 
secondary  schools  meet  the  standards  of  membership. 
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